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A cooperative effort by staff members of the Bureau 
of Employment Security and its affiliated State 
Employment Security Agencies describing the pro- 
gram and resources directed toward an amelioriation 
of the problem of the long-term unemployed. 
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EING without work for a long period represents a 
severe loss to the individual concerned; the effects 
are felt long after he is rehired. Accumulated debts 
must be repaid, neglected health problems attended 
to, and depleted savings replenished. For youth first 


entering the labor force, inability to find work month 
after month is demoralizing. 


Long-term unemployment strikes most heavily dur- 
ing a national economic downturn, but even in times 
of high prosperity a sizable number of workers are 
jobless for extended periods. In scattered areas, a very 
substantial proportion of the work force must live 
with this problem for many years. During the past 
decade, long-term joblessness has grown to such an 
extent that it can no longer be considered a problem 
of importance only to the individual or to jobless work- 
ers in depressed areas, or of general concern only 
during times of recession. It has assumed dimensions 
of national importance, cutting across area and State 
boundaries, and persisting at high levels even in the 
most prosperous of recent years. 

The successively higher unemployment levels during 
each of the four postwar recessions and in each of the 
recovery periods have been accompanied by even 
sharper increases in the number of long-term 
jobless. Total unemployment, averaging 4.8 million 
in 1961, was approximately 30 percent higher than in 
1949; while long-term unemployment (15 or more 
weeks) at 1.5 million, was 124 percent above 1949. As 
a result of the more rapid rise in the number of long- 
term jobless, such persons have constituted an almost 
steadily increasing proportion of the postwar unem- 
ployment total. Since 1957, jobseekers unemployed 
for more than 3 months have accounted for over one- 
fourth of the total unemployed, and the proportion in 
1960 (our most prosperous recent year) was higher 
than in any year prior to 1957, including the recession 
years of 1949 and 1954. For the first 9 months of 
1962, the number of long-term unemployed averaged 
about 30 percent of all unemployed. This proportion 
was only slightly under the 1958 and 1961 figures. 

In the postwar period, increases in the number of 
persons unemployed for 15 weeks or more have raised 
the average level for the past 4 years to well over a 
million. Those continually unemployed for more than 
6 months (very long-term) averaged about 600,000 
during the same period. For all long-term unem- 
ployed, the figure is more than twice the average 
volume in the 1947-50 period, while the number of 
persons jobless for more than 6 months is about three 
times the average for the earlier period. 

The number of long-term unemployed rises sharp- 
ly, of course, during recession periods, but of more 
significance is the fact that during the past several 


~years the volume has remained relatively high during 


recovery periods. Although the average number of 
persons without work for more than 6 months fell from 
667,000 in 1958 to 454,000 in 1960, it rose to 804,000 
in 1961. Monthly volumes during 1962 have been 
below this figure, but the average for the first 9 months 





of this year, at 636,000, is 40 percent above the 1960 
average. 

The extent of long-term unemployment is not fully 
measured by the surveys at the midweek of each 
month. Despite the high level of long-term unem- 
ployment as portrayed by the monthly survey, indica- 
tions are that if the work experience during a year of 
all the unemployed were measured, the long-term un- 
employment count would be much higher. A large 
proportion of all unemployed have more than one 
spell of unemployment during the year. In 1960, 
nearly 37 percent of those who worked during the 
year and experienced any unemployment had two or 
more spells of joblessness. Many of these people 
would be counted as short-term unemployed in the 
monthly survey, but the cumulative amount of work- 
ing time lost during the entire calendar year would 
be considerably in excess of 15 weeks. 

The specific causes of long-term unemployment, like 
those of unemployment in general, are varied. Most 
unemployment falls, however, into three general—but 
not mutually exclusive—categories: That caused by 
cyclical movements, that resulting from structural 
changes in the economy, and the always-with-us fric- 
tional type. 

Changes in the general level of economic activity— 
cyclical—account for the largest amount of extended 
joblessness. During the postwar period, the average 
number of those unemployed for more than 26 weeks 
about doubled between prosperous years and years 
affected by business downturns. In most areas, job- 
lessness is widespread during a recession, and job op- 
portunities are at a low point. During such periods, 
there is little incentive for an unemployed worker to 
leave an area of chronic unemployment in search of 
work elsewhere, or to seek training in a new skill if 
workers already possessing that skill are jobless. Even 
if community efforts persuade a prospering business to 
move its operations to their locality, the net effect may 
be simply a shifting of the burden from one community 
to another. The solutions to these kinds of problems 
in periods of cyclical unemployment rest largely in the 
stimulation of the economy as a whole. 

Changes in the structure of the economy result in 
extended unemployment during both recovery and 
recession periods. ‘These changes alter the employ- 
ment pattern in certain industries, localities, and oc- 
cupations. Technological changes (including auto- 
mation, mechanization, and utilization of new sources 
of power), together with new product development, 
constitute an advance for the Nation as a whole, but 
the immediate effect on workers displaced by these 
changes may be disastrous. 

Outstanding examples of these effects are the long- 
term unemployment in both Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, problems resulting from the impact of tech- 
nological and market changes in the coal and railroad 
industries. The coal mining industry has undergone 
a rapid modernization program in recent years, and 
a very large proportion of it is now mechanized. The 
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resulting reduction in the number of miners needed 
for the same output, coupled with declining demand 
for coal as fuel in both homes and the railroad in- 
dustry, has resulted in substantial economic deterio- 
ration in certain areas of these two States. Large- 
scale displacement of workers has also occurred in 
the railroad industry during the past 10 years. A 
substantial proportion of these workers have skills 
which are almost valueless in other industries, and 
many were employed in “railroad communities” where 
virtually no other industries exist. The combination 
of these two factors has generated pockets of persistent 
long-term unemployment. 

Workers in other States have been hard hit by plant 
relocations, such as those in the textile industry which 
previously was heavily concentrated in New England. 
In many textile towns there were few other industries, 
and none which could utilize the skills of most of the 
laid-off workers. At the same time, most of those un- 
employed found it impossible to move to a plant’s new 
location and, as a result, a sizable number suffered ex- 
tended periods of joblessness. In the automobile and 
aircraft industries, some workers have suffered long- 
term unemployment due to automation and market 
changes. Even today, both Detroit (automobiles) 
and San Diego (aircraft) are still classified as areas of 
substantial and persistent unemployment. 

Because of the nature of our economy, there is al- 
ways a certain amount of unemployment. Some of 
this is the price of a free economy where workers have 
the right to leave one job and seek another, and em- 
ployers the right to lay off or hire in accordance with 
their own requirements. Included in this frictional 
category are the workers who have become jobless as 
the result of normal seasonal fluctuations. Seasonal 
layoffs due to weather changes are especially marked 
in construction, lumbering, and agriculture, but are 
characteristic also of segments of the apparel, leather, 
textile, and food processing industries. April is usu- 
ally the peak month for long-term unemployment, 
although the total unemployment level may start 
dropping between February and March. In recent 
years, the April level of long-term unemployment has 
averaged well over 50 percent above that in November 
(normally the low month of the year). Some workers 
laid off during the seasonal lull, especially those with 
the least skill and experience, may not be rehired if, 
during the period of seasonal slack, economic activity 
levels off or takes a decided downturn, or the employer 
increases mechanization of the work process. 

Some groups in the labor force are more vulnerable 
to extended unemployment than others. Workers 
aged 45 years and over, young people, racial minor- 
ities, and workers with obsolescent skills are hit 
severely. Long-term joblessness is more prevalent in 
some industries and occupations than in others. 

The unemployment problem of workers aged 45 and 
over has increased because the rapid evolution of tech- 
nology has placed a premium on adaptability, mo- 
bility, and new skills. With the adoption of new tech- 
niques, shifting patterns of demand, and the relocation 
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of industry, the older worker who becomes unemployed 
may find his education inadequate, his skills (the basis 
for his entire work experience) obsolete, and his com- 
mitments and ties to his community too tightly woven 
to permit a search for a new job in another location. 
Once unemployed, older workers generally experi- LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION 
ence some difficulty in obtaining work. Hiring-age SEPTEMBER 1962 
limits are often enforced by many business firms on the 
erroneous, but still prevalent, assumption that older 
workers have lower physical stamina, slower percep- © One Gut of Every Three Long-Term Unemployed Is 
tion, and similar handicaps which reduce their produc- a Factory Worker 
tivity and make them less adaptable to new work situa- 
tions. In addition, the cost and restrictions of 
industrial health and pension plans are often set forth Sita 
as further justification for hiring-age limits. hie 
Even when hiring-age limits are not imposed, em- 
ployer-sponsored training courses are often closed to sete 
older workers, because of a shorter work expectancy 20.9% ecalectories 
than that for young workers. The belief that the train- 32.0% 
ing period would have to be longer because of an as- 


sumed reduction in learning speed and capacity is an ts intais ton Gheemall oc . 








additional obstacle. Unless the older worker has 
strong financial resources to permit private training, 
only public-supported training is open to him. Here- te!) 
tofore, the facilities in this area have been quite “aa 
limited. The need for more adequate retraining op- and Real Estate 
portunities for older workers has been recognized by om 
recently established Federal-sponsored _ training 
programs. 

A major development in the past decade has been a 
marked increase in women’s participation in the labor 
force. Because this rise was confined to married, 
widowed, and divorced women, and was sharpest 
among women in the 45-64 year age group, older © About One Out of Every Three Long-Term Unemployed Is 
women in the labor force now constitute more than an Operative 
a third of the older-worker total. They encounter 
particular problems when faced with job loss, since 
age limitations on hiring are often more restrictive 
for them than for men. At the same time, however, 
earnings of married women are becoming an increas- 
ingly important part of the total family income. 

The difficulty that young people entering the labor i tae 
force often experience in finding jobs within a reason- as 
able time is shown by the fact that the unemployment 
rate of workers between the ages of 14 and 24 years is 
now roughly double that for members of the labor Clerical Workers 
force in general; in the 16-to-19-year age group, the i 
rate is nearly triple the general unemployment rate. 
Much of the difficulty of these young people stems 
from inadequate training for the types of jobs most 
readily available to them. Many do not finish high No Previous 
school; the dropout rates of those entering high school Cae Reais 
has been estimated at 31 percent for each of the past = 
3 years. Some teenagers never get beyond the eighth 
grade; the number of high school graduates in the 
class of 1962 was only 64 percent of the enrollment in 
the fifth grade 7 years earlier. Further, basic school- 
ing available in many parts of the country has not been 
directed toward equipping the student to meet the 
requirements of actual job openings. Rural youth 
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face even greater problems in finding employment 
because of the declining need for their services on 
farms, and the lack of training facilities to equip them 
with the skills demanded by new and expanding 
industries. 

Workers belonging to racial minorities have been 
especially vulnerable to long-term unemployment. 
The long-term unemployment rates of Negroes (the 
predominant racial minority) are and have been sub- 
stantially higher than those for white workers in the 
same categories. The amount of the differences 
fluctuates with the general level of business activity 
largest in periods of recessions and smallest in times 
of prosperity, but once out of a job, Negroes, on the 
whole, stay unemployed longer. In September 1958, 
the average duration of unemployment for Negroes 
was 17.8 weeks; for white workers, 13.3 weeks. The 
average duration in September 1962 for Negroes was 
somewhat higher than in 1958—18.0 weeks—while 
that for white workers had dropped to 13.0 weeks. 

A large part of the persistence of long-term jobless- 
ness among Negroes results from discrimination in 
hiring and from inadequate training, both academic 
and vocational. Witnesses testifying at congressional 
hearings repeatedly cited a widespread refusal by 
employers to take applications from Negroes, and a 
failure of many unions to accept minority group work- 
ers as members. Generally, Negroes have had less 
adequate educational opportunities than white work- 
ers and their level of academic preparation is lower. 
In some instances, the general educational level of 
Negroes prohibits them from training for higher 
skilled jobs. Some who have the potentialities for 
training may show an indifference to it on the assump- 
tion that, even if they could qualify for skilled jobs, 
discriminatory practices by employers and unions 
would impede or deny their access to the jobs. As a 
result of discrimination and inadequate training, 
Negroes are concentrated in lower paid and lower 
skilled jobs—especially in service and unskilled occu- 
pations—which are highly vulnerable to unemploy- 
ment resulting from contractions in the general 
economy, from mechanization, and from seasonal 
employment reductions. Even during a business up- 
turn, Negroes tend to be the last hired and, because 
of lack of seniority, the first fired in case of employ- 
ment reductions. 

In recent years, long-term joblessness has been par- 
ticularly prevalent among workers in some industries 
and occupations. Manufacturing industries, which 
have shown large advances in output, have also shown 
employment declines (or sluggish employment gains) 
because of increased mechanization. In periods of 
both high and low business activity, long-term job- 
lessness among factory workers has been prevalent; 
it has been especially severe in the metal-producing 
and metal-using industries. Workers in construction 
and agricultural industries, due to dependence on 
weather, are subject to recurrent spells of joblessness 
during the year. On a monthly basis, the number of 
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long-term unemployed in the above two industries ac- 
counts for a relatively small proportion of the total, 
but, when the full amount of unemployment experi- 
enced during a calendar year is taken into account, 
the extent of joblessness among these workers is gen- 
erally above the average for all workers. 

Unskilled workers and farm laborers are subjected 
to periods of extended unemployment to a greater 
extent than workers in more highly skilled occupa- 
tional groups. This stems largely from the seasonal 
nature of the industries in which they find employ- 
ment and from their inadequate training for other 
jobs. In addition, a very sizable proportion of these 
workers are Negroes who have the most difficulty 
finding jobs once they are thrown out of work. The 
problem is almost as serious for semiskilled machine 
operators. 

Service workers, in general, have little job security 
and have accounted for a disproportionate share of 
the overall increase in long-term unemployment since 
1957. The rise in the rate among workers in the 
services industries may, in part, reflect the fact that 
some workers who had been laid off from manufactur- 
ing, or other industries, had taken temporary service 
industry jobs. 

Persons with persistently difficult employment prob- 
lems—older workers, nonwhites, the less skilled and 
less educated, and workers from declining industries 
and occupations—accounted for most of the 900,000 
long-term unemployed in September 1962. In- 
cluded in this total were about 500,000 who had been 
looking for work for more than half a year—some 
100,000 below the number in August and nearly 
300,000 less than in September 1961. 

In spite of the recent postrecession drop in the num- 
ber of very long-term jobless, however, the total this 
September was considerably above the figures for the 
same month in all years in the past decade except 1958 
and 1961. It was more than double the level in 1957, 
20 percent higher than in 1959, and 14 percent above 
1960. 

Although no workers or jobseekers are exempt from 
the hazard of extended joblessness, the composition 
of the long-term unemployed is, at a given time, 
largely determined by the factors of age, race, indus- 
try attachment, and skill level. Salient characteristics 
of the very long-term jobless in September 1962 are 
indicated below 

1. Some 573,000 unemployed men in September 
1962 had been looking for work for 15 weeks or more: 
these represented 29 percent of all unemployed males. 
About 56 percent of the men experiencing long-term 
joblessness had been looking for work over a half 
year. Men 45 years of age and over represented one- 
third of the very long-term unemployed, even though 
they accounted for only one-fourth of the labor force. 

2. All jobless workers age 45 and over accounted 
for the highest proportion of those seeking jobs for 
more than 6 months—about 47 percent; this age 
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Family Characteristics of the Long-Term Unemployed 


TEUC claimants in both May and September 1961 had 
fairly similar characteristics according to the latest nation- 
wide report (TEUC Report No. 3) giving results of the 
study of the family characteristics and work experience 
of claimants who received benefits under the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Program of 
1961-62. TEUC Report No. 3 is based on interviews 
with a sample of 120,000 claimants, representing 1.2 mil- 
lion workers throughout the Nation who filed for tem- 
porary extended benefits during survey weeks in May and 
September 1961. These workers accounted for about 
two-thirds of the 1.8 million claimants who had filed for 
benefits from mid-April (when the program began) to 
mid-September 1961. 


Following are some of the major national findings of 
the May and September 1961 surveys: 


In both survey periods, a majority of the claimants 
(slightly more than three out of five) were men. Three 
out of five TEUC claimants (61 percent in September 
compared with 64 percent in May) were between 25 and 
54 years of age, the prime years of their working lives. 
Over three out of five claimants in both survey periods 
were the sole or principal supporters of their households; 
this includes claimants who lived alone. Somewhat less 
than half of the beneficiaries in September (46 percent 


group, as a whole, represented about 39 percent of 
the labor force. 

3. Teenagers (14 to 19 years) were nearly 10 per- 
cent of the very long-term unemployed in Septem- 
ber—a somewhat higher proportion than their repre- 
sentation in the labor force. 

+. Nonwhites accounted for about one-fourth of all 
long-term unemployed, but for only about 11 percent 
of the labor force. About 29 percent of the very long- 
term unemployed this September were nonwhites, 
compared with 21 percent in September 1961. 

5. According to industry, the largest proportion 
about one-third—of the very long-term unemployed 
were from manufacturing. About two-thirds of the 
157,000 factory workers without employment for more 
than 6 months had last worked in durable goods 
industries. 

6. Jobless workers from trade (many of whom are 
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compared with 49 percent in May) were their families’ 
primary wage earners. As in May, about one in seven of 
the September TEUC claimants lived alone. A little over 
one-fourth of the claimants were married secondary wage 
earners, and about 10 percent were unmarried secondary 
wage earners in both survey periods. 


Manufacturing industries accounted for a smaller pro- 
portion of TEUC claimants in September (49 percent) 
than in May (55 percent). Of the September claimants, 
29 percent were concentrated in the durable goods indus- 
tries, compared with 34 percent in May. Semiskilled and 
unskilled workers comprised a smaller proportion of 
TEUC claimants in September (52 percent) than in May 
(60 percent). 


In both of the 1961 survey periods, three-fourths of all 
TEUC claimants had been in the labor force during the 
entire 36-month perior prior to filing for extended bene- 
fits, and 94 percent had been in during at least 24 of these 
months. 


TEUC Report No. 3 is the third in a series to be made 
under a congressional mandate in the TEUC Act. The 
study was conducted for the U.S. Labor Department's 
Bureau of Employment Security by its affiliated State 
agencies. 


women) comprised nearly one-fifth of the very long- 
term unemployed—about the same proportion as their 
representation in the labor force. 

7. According to occupation, operators and kindred 
workers accounted for 32 percent of the very long- 
term unemployed, slightly more than in September 
1961. The operatives this September who had been 
job seeking for more than 6 months constituted about 
17 percent of all unemployed operatives. 

8. Unskilled laborers (excluding farm and mine 
workers), accounted for about 10 percent of the very 
long-term unemployed, but represented about 6 per- 
cent of the labor force. 

9. Persons with no previous work experience made 
up less than | percent of the civilian labor force, but 
represented nearly 10 percent of the persons looking 
for work for over 6 months. These were chiefly young 
workers in search of their first jobs. 
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Auto Lite plant, La Crosse, Wis., permanently closed in 1959. 
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By EDWARD SALNER 

Chief, Division of Automation Manpower Services 
United States Employment Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 


MPLOYMENT SERVICE experience in serving 
the long-term unemployed has shown that there is 
no “formula approach” to solving their job-finding 
problems. Each person within the category of “long- 
term unemployed” presents an individual placement 
problem. There is no standard plan, or “one best 
way” to provide services to such workers that will 
insure their placement in new jobs. The mere fact 
that they are in the category of long-term unemploy- 
ment indicates that their relationship to the labor 
market has become complex. 

It is easy to agree that the nature of this complex 
relationship must be better and more generally under- 
stood than it is now to provide the kind of service 
to the long-term unemployed that will be most likely 
to improve their chances for employment. Some in- 
sight into the problem is revealed in the definition 
used for selection of a group of workers in one of 
the Employment Service’s manpower development 
projects. This definition covers those workers who 
“have been unemployed for 26 weeks or longer, and 
have been exposed to normal placement service in the 
Employment Service without results.” 

The fundamental question is, of course, why would 
“normal placement service” be unproductive? The 
ES projects have demonstrated that while there is no 
single approach, it is equally true that several patterns 
of placement difficulties emerge in area after area. 
These barriers may be classified as (1) economic, (2) 
social, and (3) personal. No individual case fits neatly 
into just one of these categories, but they do serve in 
some measure to define the problem. 

Among the major economic barriers is, of course, 
the labor supply-demand situation in the area. If un- 
employment is relatively high, the difficulties in find- 
ing a suitable job faced by those with less marketable 
skills are proportionately greater. 

If the economic character of an area is changing, 
perhaps through a shift from manufacturing to service 
types of industry, those displaced from manufacturing 
may have proportionately greater job-finding problems. 
If there is a concentration in the area of industries 
that are rapidly adopting automatic technology, there 
may result a hard-core surplus of production workers, 
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or a significant reduction in new hires, creating a 
hard-core surplus of inexperienced workers. 

Among what might be classed as social barriers are 
the various types of discriminatory attitudes and non- 
performance hiring requirements. These barriers take 
many forms, and are a familiar frustration to employ- 
ment service placement officers. For instance, mem- 
bers of some minority groups may have a “last in, first 
out” attachment to employment, which, when it co- 
exists with other labor market pressures, predisposes 
these people to chronic unemployment. Another ex- 
ample is a recent advertisement in the New York 
Times (Sunday edition) that called for “electronic 
engineers with five years’ ‘positron’ experience.” One 
may suspect that this definition of an employer’s need 
is somewhat overrefined and is more a reflection of an 
attitude than of realistic appraisal. 

What might be classed as personal barriers to em- 
ployment also are many and varied, and can range 
from lack of elementary reading and writing ability 
to an almost total unawareness of how to go about 
finding a job. Every interviewer has met the appli- 
cant whose total reaction to job seeking is, “I went 
down to the unemployment office,” or the one who 
views the job market entirely in terms of his current 
financial need. 

These references to categories of economic, social, 
and personal obstacles that exist between an unem- 
ployed worker and a new job are, of course, illustra- 
tive rather than exhaustive, and their listing or 
definition is only one of many steps along the problem- 
solving road. Each individual, in his given situation, 
faces some combination of these obstacles that makes 
his placement problem a unique one, requiring indi- 
vidualized service. 

Described in this issue of the EmpLoyMENT Secur- 
1Ty Review are the carefully planned and intensive 
efforts of the Michigan agency to resolve problems of 
a selected sample of long-term unemployed (see page 
30), and the followup work in Oklahoma on a group 
of workers who were still unemployed a year after a 
plant closing. These articles are practical illustrations 
of the general observations stated above as they are 
encountered in actual operations. 


A Look at the 
Displaced Worker 


By ORBIN ECHOLS 
Chief of Technical Services 
Oklahoma State Employment Service 


OU have punched the time clock for some 20 
years. But suddenly the great gate is closed and 
you are out of a job! Only a year ago, the company 
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announced plans to build a new plant. Last month 
they started cutting back the work force and now they 
tell you the plant will be closed forever. You're 
shocked! 

That was July 1960. It’s now 1 year later and some- 
one wants to know all about you. You answer the 
questions politely. 

You’re 53 years old. You have worked 20Y2 years 
for Armour and Company in the Oklahoma City plant. 
You held various jobs with them—the last 5 years as 
a beef boner. Before that? Farm work. Education? 
Finished the sixth grade. 

What was your reaction to the plant shutdown? 
Shock, disbelief! Some of your friends were angry 
with the company for not giving more notice, because 
they had incurred new debts just before losing their 
jobs. One had bought a new car just 30 days before 
the shutdown announcement. 

Your financial condition is fairly good—better than 
most. You used your severance pay to pay off the 
mortgage on your house. You have no debts and 
you’re still drawing unemployment compensation. 
Your children are grown and your wife has steady 
work, but she doesn’t make much. 

What did you think of the testing and counseling 
service given by the Employment Service? You 
thought it was good, but you were too old and didn’t 
have enough education to pass a test. 

Did you receive any retraining sponsored by the 
Armour Automation Committee? You had thought 
that you were too old to take any training. But some 
of your friends had taken training and some got jobs, 
too. But most of them were younger and had more 
education. 

Have you tried to find a job? What's the use? 
You’re unemployed, you’re 53 years old, you’re un- 
skilled, you’re uneducated, you won’t be hired, so 
why put forth the effort? Yes, you’ve made the custo- 
mary rounds. 

Now it’s November 1961—15 months since your 
layoff. Someone from the Employment Service wants 
to interview you—something about the long-term un- 
employed worker. He says he is going to try to develop 
jobs for 119 former Armour workers who are still out 
of work. 

He asks what kind of work you’d be interested in. 
You try to explain that the only thing you know is 
meat packing but you’re too old and no one will hire 
you. You can’t seem to convince this man and he 
keeps talking about construction work, warehouse 
work, custodial work, labor market demands, and 
other strange things. 

He asks you the minimum wage rate you would 
consider. You say you made $2.37Y2 an hour at 
Armour. The man tries to explain that most employ- 
ers who would hire unskilled workers in this area 
would probably offer no more than $1.25 to $1.50 
an hour. 

In a few days you receive a telephone call from the 
man telling you about a job opening he has developed. 
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The job is as a rumping and flooring man with a small 
meat packing company at $2 an hour. He gives you 
the address and the name of the person to see. Later 
the man calls to see if you went out to see about the 
job. You reply that you had talked with a friend 
who works there and he said you would have to do 
every operation of meat processing including skinning 
and you'd never done that, so you didn’t go out to 
see about the job. 

A week or so later you receive another call from 
the man about a job as a shop helper with a local 
steel fabricating company at $1.45 an hour. 
out to see about the job. They ask you to complete 
an application. You think about it—it’s hard, you’re 
too old, they'll never hire you, so what’s the use of 
filling out an application. 

Although this character is fictitious, the reactions 
are very real. They typify the problem case of the 
long-term unemployed worker who was displaced by 
the closing of a plant. 

In November 1961, the Oklahoma State Employ- 
ment Service undertook Long-Term Unemployed 
Workers Project No. 3. The primary purpose of the 
project was to study the characteristics of long-term 
unemployed workers resulting from displacement. 
The subjects of the project were 119 former Armour 
and Company workers who were still unemployed 1 
year after the closing of the Oklahoma City plant. 
Among other things, we hoped to learn the true labor 
market attachment of the subjects. 

Local labor market conditions were analyzed to 
determine industries and occupations that offered the 
best opportunities for the subjects to find 5; bs. To 
accomplish this, the special characteristics of the 
group were studied to determine the types of jobs 
that would be best suited to the workers involved. Job 
orders and local office activity reports were analyzed 
to determine the types of jobs and the industries 
which might utilize these displaced workers. 

A job family guide was devised to assist in inter- 
viewing the subjects and in job development activities 
of the project. The guide consisted of the various 
fields of work that would be applicable to this group 
and the industries where these fields of work were 
found. It also included pay ranges and special train- 
ing or experience required. 

An interviewing guide was also devised to insure 
collection of the necessary information from the ap- 
plicant. Special records were devised to record in- 
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formation about each worker. As nearly as possible, 
the assignment of subjects to project interviewers was 
based on the relation of occupational classifications 
so that employer contacts for job development could 
cover large groups of available applicants in closely 
related fields of work. 

Interviews were held with each worker to offer labor 
market information and advice on job-hunting, to 
determine the worker’s attitudes regarding his unem- 
ployment, and to encourage him to seek suitable em- 
ployment. 

Perhaps the only characteristic common to all of the 
displaced workers was the need for occupational re- 
adjustment. Many factors contributed to their reluc- 
tance to face this need. The initial shock of the plant 
shutdown was undoubtedly the most significant factor. 
Failure to accept the finality of the shutdown was an- 
other. This was expressed in the form of persistent 
reopening rumors, but was most graphically illustrated 
by the regular assemblage of a handful of “oldtimers” 
at a point near the plant g as long as | year after 
the closing, to reminisce, i .:ve hopes for reopening 
of the plant, and console each other. 

Those who recognized their need to reevaluate their 
employment situation and adjust their occupational 
plans in view of labor market demands fared better in 
obtaining employment. 

The results of this project indicate a direct relation- 
ship between urgency and reemployment. The ur- 
gency is reflected in the financial condition and need 
to sustain steady income through work. The urgency 
compels the individual to face his need for occupa- 
tional change, accept his limitations, and refocus his 
employment aims. This action lowers the bars and lets 
him get in step with the labor market, opening up op- 
portunities he had previously refused to consider. 

Our experiences with this group indicate that there 
is no magic formula for helping the displaced worker. 
Each worker must be dealt with individually as his 
problems, attitudes, and needs differ in complexity and 
intensity from all others. The interviewer must have 
patience, insight, and understanding. He must know 
the labor market and be able to explain to the dis- 
placed worker his best opportunities to secure reem- 
ployment. 

Thus, at the point we left the above story, the inter- 
viewer must recognize that the subject is not ready 
for placement and must be patient with him. When 
the subject is ready, he will need labor market advice, 
encouragement, and assistance. 
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Extended Duration: 
Recent Experience 


By LOUIS BENENSON 

Office of Program and Legislation 
Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE in the United 
States began with modest duration provisions of 
12 to 16 weeks’ maximum. This was due to fear that 
the financial structure would be unable to support 
longer duration. A lack of accurate information on 
the character and extent of unemployment provided 
grounds for this fear. Low unemployment during the 
war years furnished little motivation for any great 
changes in the duration provisions by the States. 
However, anticipation of heavy postwar unemploy- 
ment and the growth of unemployment reserve funds 
during the war brought support for increasing the 
duration period. Efforts were aimed at securing 26 
weeks of uniform duration. 

In terms of length of unemployment, the 1949-1950 
and 1954 recessions as compared to those that fol- 
lowed were relatively mild. Still, these pre-1958 re- 
cessions with their high exhaustion rates and rising 
unemployment emphasized the inadequacy of existing 
duration levels during periods of high unemployment. 
These high rates of exhaustion brought about State 
action for an increase in the duration of benefits, with 
a marked trend toward providing a maximum dura- 
tion of 26 weeks. At the onset of the 1958 recession, 
7 States provided a uniform 26 weeks of benefits to all 
eligible claimants, 1 State provided a uniform 30 
wecks of benefits, and 23 States had variable duration 
provisions with a maximum of 26 weeks. 


The 1958 Recession and TUC 


Exhaustions of benefits always occur to some de- 
gree, but the great numbers which occurred during 
the 1957-1958 recession constituted a problem of 
major proportions and national concern. During the 
12 months prior to the start of the Temporary Unem- 
ployment Compensation program (June 1958), nearly 
1.8 million claimants exhausted their unemployment 
insurance, and during calendar year 1958, 2.6 million 
exhausted their entitlement, the highest yearly ex- 
haustion level in the program’s history up to that time. 
A disturbing feature was that this recession seemed to 
result in generally longer periods of unemployment 
for individual workers than had been the case in the 
two previous postwar recessions. Long-term unem- 
ployment showed a considerable increase, as jobless 
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workers found it increasingly difficult to return to their 
former jobs or to find new ones. 

Despite some substantial improvements in the du- 
ration provisions of the State unemployment insurance 
laws prior to 1958 (for example, 26 weeks became 
more nearly standard as a maximum), exhaustions 
were serious. However, the level of duration pro- 
vided by State laws is only one major factor influenc- 
ing exhaustion ratios. Extended unemployment in 
industrial States during the 1958 recession produced 
a very heavy rate of exhaustion despite generally more 
adequate duration provisions in these States. Ex- 
amples of large industrial States with 26 or more weeks 
of uniform duration that were hard hit by the 1958 
recession are New York and Pennsylvania, which more 
than doubled or nearly doubled their prerecession 
exhaustion ratios. 

As the recession continued, the mounting exhaus- 
tions focused national attention on the problems of the 
still unemployed workers who were without protection 
against income loss. This situation led Congress to 
enact a temporary program of extended benefit dura- 
tion, the Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1958 (TUC). This measure, which was effec- 
tive between June 19, 1958 and June 30, 1959, pro- 
vided for Federal repayable advances to the States 
for payment of additional benefits to exhaustees equal 
to one-half of their regular benefit entitlement. To 
qualify, individuals must have exhausted—after June 
30, 1957 and before April 1, 1959—the benefits pro- 
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vided them under State unemployment insurance laws 
or under Federal programs. 

The Federal extension of duration was fully effective 
only in the 17 States which chose to participate in this 
voluntary program by entering into agreements with 
the Department of Labor to pay extended benefits to 
their jobless workers. Another five States enacted 
similar extended duration programs of theirown. To- 
gether, these 22 States accounted for about 70 percent 
of the claimants who exhausted benefits during this 
period. 

From June 1958, when the TUC program began in 
most of the participating States, through June 1959, 
when the program ended, the total outlay under TUC 
amounted to $474 million paid in benefits to 1,574,000 
claimants. Additional benefits totaling $127 million 
were paid to 439,000 claimants in the five States with 
temporary extended programs of their own. 

The TUC program of 1958 represented a significant 
departure from the existing system under which un- 
employment benefit levels had been the exclusive con- 
cern of the States. Despite its limitations, the program 
represented the first supplementation of State benefits 
during a recession period—that is, supplementation 
going beyond 26 weeks—with reliance upon extended 
unemployment insurance to meet the presumed needs 
of the long-term unemployed. 

The 1961 recession came virtually on the heels of 
the 1958 recession. In mid-January 1961, about 5.4 
million workers, or 6.7 percent of the Nation’s labor 
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force, were jobless, the highest volume in 20 years. At 
the same time, jobless workers covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation numbered 3.4 million, or 8 per- 
cent, of all covered workers—the highest level in the 
program’s history. 

Despite duration improvements, the number of 
claimants exhausting their benefits increased very rap- 
idly from October 1960, when the figure stood at 
126,000, to 256,000 in March 1961. Nearly one-half 
million of those who exhausted in 1960 were estimated 
to be still unemployed in January 1961 and by April 
1961 well over 700,000 claimants were estimated to be 
still unemployed after exhausting their benefits. In 
response to this growing volume of exhaustions, Con- 
gress passed the Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act (TEUC) of 1961. 

A major feature of the TEUC Act that distin- 
guished it from the TUC Act of 1958 was that the 
financing of the program was on a nationwide rather 
than on a State-by-State basis, and that extended 
benefits under this Act were financed entirely by the 
Federal Government through a temporary increase 
in the Federal unemployment tax. Consequently, 
all States participated in the TEUC program. 

The TEUC Act became effective April 8, 1961. 
It provided extended benefits equal to one-half of 
their State entitlement up to 13 weeks to workers who 
exhausted their rights under State and Federal unem- 
ployment compensation programs between July 1, 
1960, and March 31, 1962. Entitlement to extended 
benefits for those eligible to receive extended benefit 
payments for a week beginning prior to April 1, 1962, 
continued until June 30, 1962. The weekly benefit 
amount payable under TEUC was the same as that 
to which the individual had been entitled under his 
State law. The TEUC Act also provided for reim- 
bursement to States for benefits paid to unemployed 
workers for weeks of unemployment in excess of 26 
weeks up to a maximum of 13 weeks of such excess. 

The TEUC program, which ended June 30, 1962, 
provided extended benefits to almost 2.8 million work- 
ers (covered by the program) in every State of the 
Union, and $769 million in such benefits were paid 
out. States were reimbursed for an additional sum 
of $48 million for the cost of benefits paid out of 
States funds to workers for weeks of unemployment 
in excess of 26 weeks. The program had alleviated 
the economic hardships of these workers, and provided 
a major support to the economy as a whole by main- 
taining purchasing power in countless communities 
throughout the Nation. 


State Legislation 


The period since the 1958 recession has seen a sharp 
change in State duration provisions, with only a very 
small number of States remaining at a maximum dura- 


tion of less than 26 weeks. This recession and the 
accompanying TUC program stimulated an increase 
in duration provisions that went beyond 26 weeks. In 
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addition to Pennsylvania, nine other States passed 
legislation to increase the maximum duration of bene- 
fits allowed to more than 26 weeks (28 to 39 weeks) 
on a permanent basis. Currently, only 6 States still 
provide maximum duration below 26 weeks; 36 States 
have 26-weeks maximum duration provisions (8 uni- 
form and 28 variable) ; while 10 States provide over 
26-weeks duration (1 uniform and 9 variable). An- 
other seven States adopted permanent automatic 
provisions to extend benefit duration temporarily 
whenever statewide unemployment (also exhaustions 
in one State) reached specified levels. In 1961, these 
extended duration programs were operative in five of 
the seven States and in 1962 in four States. 

Lengthening of the time that benefits can be paid 
has been accomplished so far under both State and 
Federal provisions. The problem of extended dura- 
tion, however, invites an answer to such questions as: 
Should the unemployment insurance program be 
modified on a permanent basis to meet the needs of 
recessionary or long-term unemployment through ex- 
tended duration? Should it be accomplished by the 
States without any Federal participation, or should 
it be resolved through a combined Federal-State pro- 
gram, or a purely Federal program? 

Some of the problems involved in developing a well- 
rounded program for attacking long-term unemploy- 
ment are suggested in the following article by Dr. 
Eberling of Tennessee. The article by Mary Perry 
describes the history and experience of Vermont's 
approach to the problem, using stand-by State legisla- 
tion which can trigger when unemployment becomes 
serious. 


Extension of 
Benefit Payments 


By ERNEST J. EBERLING* 
Chief of Research 


Tennessee Department of Employment Security 


HE Federal-State system of unemployment insur- 

ance has been the focus of vigorous controversy 
in recent years. The sharp decline in the reserve funds 
of many States and the complaint that benefits have 
not been paid in large enough amounts and for long 
enough periods have led to proposals for “some perma- 
nent improvements” in the system. 

One of the proposals receiving increased attention 
is the extension of the period during which benefits 


* Also Professor of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion, Vanderbilt University. 
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are payable. Two temporary extensions of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits made by the Federal Govern- 
ment—one in 1958 on a loan basis, the other in 1961 
on an outright grant basis—gave the unemployed ad- 
ditional benefits after they had exhausted their State 
benefits. In addition, seven States have “trigger” pro- 
visions in their laws which provide for an extension of 
the benefit period whenever unemployment rises to a 
stipulated level or rate. 

The Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies has also shown increased interest in this ques- 
tion in the last few years and is now on record as 
approving a “recession program of extended unem- 
ployment benefits to be handled by State Employment 
Security agencies in connection with State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws.” * 

It is not difficult to understand why the UI system 
has been subjected recently to increasing pressure to 
make provision for extended duration periods. Re- 
peated recessions with higher rates of unemployment 
following each one, the existence of many depressed 
areas, the threat to jobs caused by automation, and 
the persistence and increase of long-term unemploy- 
ment account largely for this development. 

Two other factors should be noted also in explaining 
this increased pressure. One is that the UI system is 
an operating program with existing administrative ma- 
chinery for the payment of benefits. It provides, 
therefore, a quick and efficient device for increasing 
purchasing power by channeling payments to the cov- 
ered unemployed without delay. The other is the 
fact that, until recently, there has been an absence of 
alternative Federal or State programs to cope directly 
with the problem of the long-term unemployed. 

The primary requisite for qualification of the unem- 
ployed under the two Federal extensions of benefits 
was that the claimant must have exhausted his State 
benefit rights. Congress, however, indicated some 
concern in its second extension of benefit duration as to 
whether this blanket extension of benefits constituted 
the best approach to the problem of long-term unem- 
ployment. This concern was expressed by a mandate 
under the Temporary Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1961 that comprehensive informa- 
tion be compiled on the personal and economic char- 
acteristics of claimants for extended compensation. 
The mandate to make this study clearly implied reser- 
vations on the part of Congress as to whether an auto- 
matic extension of unemployment compensation to 
all exhaustees of State benefit rights was an appropri- 
ate measure without additional requirements for eligi- 
bility such as, for example, a record of regular and 
continuous attachment to the labor market. 

Four samples were taken of TEUC claimants at 
stated intervals while this program was in effect. 
Preliminary findings derived from the earlier samples 
have been released. Studies of the complete data are 
now in progress. It was well that these studies were 


* Resolution Number 3, Portland, Oreg., Annual Meeting, 
October 1-3, 1962. 
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undertaken. On the one hand, there is no doubt 
about the need for a number of effective measures for 
the solution of the problem of long-term unemploy- 
ment; the problem is serious and solutions are ur- 
gently needed. On the other hand, there is a real 
question as to how far and under what conditions 
reliance should be placed on the device of extending 
the duration period of unemployment compensation 
as an approach to this problem. The TEUC studies 
should help in resolving this question. 

Students of the unemployment problem know that 
it is a complex phenomenon arising from many causes 
and that it varies greatly in type and rate among 
geographic areas and during periods of prosperity 
and recession. Likewise, its incidence and seriousness 
vary greatly among individuals and families. 

The extensions of benefit duration, coupled with 
low, insufficient earnings requirements, have caused 
some outstanding students of the UI program to point 
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out that the original objectives of this program are 
being increasingly neglected, namely, to provide par- 
tial replacement of wage loss resulting from short- 
term, frictional unemployment to those workers who 
have a regular and continuing attachment to the labor 
market.’ It is maintained that the UI system is being 
stretched, first to meet the problem of structural long- 
term unemployment, and, second to cover regular 
part-time and part-year unemployment. 
Approximately 75 percent of all the TEUC claim- 
ants in Tennessee exhausted their extended insurance, 
and 45 percent of these were still unemployed or em- 
ployed only part-time or temporarily employed at the 
16th week after they had exhausted their TEUC bene- 
fits. Such a large proportion of exhaustees among 
the total claimants alone can attest to the contention 
that mere holdover is not sufficient to enable the long- 
term unemployed to find work. An anti-recessionary 
policy such as extended benefits should have a more 


* Burns, Eveline M., Social Security and Public Policy, 
1956, p. 116,117. New York University Fourteenth Annual 
Conference on Labor, 1961, p. 342. Lester, Richard, The 
Economics of Unemployment Compensation, 1962, p. 5. 
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lasting effect on the individuals unemployed than 
merely postponing their hardships. 

Without discussing all of the many problems in- 
volved, it is clear that there are both Federal and State 
interests involved in the use of the unemployment in- 
surance system as a device for the income maintenance 
of the long-term unemployed. Federal legislation 
which would allow an extension of benefits up to a 
maximum of 39 weeks (including State and extended 
benefits) during recession periods to exhaustees of 
regular UI benefits who had received the maximum 
entitlement under the State law would be compatible 
with the insurance principle underlying the system. 
This would exclude (1) all beneficiaries who received 
a shorter duration of benefits than the maximum be- 
cause of limited earnings or employment, or (2) those 
who had been disqualified and had part or all of their 
benefits canceled because of voluntary quitting of their 
jobs, discharge for misconduct, etc. The States could 
under this provision, if they desired, set up more strin- 
gent eligibility requirements for the receipt of Federal- 
State extended benefits than those required by them 
for maximum entitlement for regular benefits. ‘These 
might well include, for example, a longer record of 
earnings. Further, a requirement that a claimant for 
extended benefits take a training course when recom- 
mended by the administrator would be highly desir- 
able. 

The question of the kind of trigger provision which 
would initiate benefit payments is a difficult one. Since 
unemployment rates vary greatly among States even 
in a recession period, there should be some flexibility 
in this provision. For example, the Federal Govern- 
ment might establish a trigger point with the provision 
that, whenever the national insured unemployment 
rate equaled or exceeded this rate for a given time 
period, it would match State funds in the payment of 
extended benefits to the long-term unemployed. A 
State would be eligible only if its rate equaled or ex- 
ceeded the predetermined national rate, but participa- 
tion by the State would be optional. 

It should be recognized that any proposal for exten- 
sion of benefits is only a palliative, and a limited one 
at best. Benefits are limited in amount and duration: 
The weekly amount a beneficiary receives, coming as 
it does after he has already been unemployed for 
half a year, may fall considerably short of meeting 
his needs; and, further, his unemployment may be pro- 
longed, much beyond the extended benefit period. 
There are other losses to such an individual: Psy- 
chological and social as well as economic. Prolonged 
unemployment is indeed a very serious evil, and some- 
thing other than an extension of benefits is needed for 
its solution. 

Another aspect that must be recognized is that UI 
does not cover all the unemployed. For example, 
it excludes a great number of entrants to the labor 
market, mostly youth in search of their first jobs. 
A number of special groups of the unemployed who 
are no longer in the coverage have appeared in recent 
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years. ‘These groups are associated with depressed 
areas, obsolescent skills, specific age groups, various 
minority groups, and marginal farmers and displaced 
farm workers. No program based exclusively on UI 
coverage will be able to deal with these groups. All 
of these groups need particularized public policies 
which will assist them in securing employment. 

It is encouraging to note that the 87th Congress 
recognized this need by the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as the Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the Public Works 
Acceleration Act, and the Trade Expansion Act. As 
this legislation becomes more fully effective, a good 
start will have been made in coping with the unem- 
ployment problem. It is to be regretted that the Youth 
Employment Opportunities Bill failed of passage. The 
greatly increased number of young people entering the 
labor force indicates a pressing need for new govern- 
mental policies with respect to their education, train- 
ing, and job placement. 

The planning of appropriate labor market measures 
requires a greatly enlarged program of research studies 
concerning the nature and characteristics of the un- 
employed and the causes of their unemployment. The 
TEUC study already mentioned makes a good start 
in the right direction. Much more information is 
needed concerning local area resources similar to that 
being developed under the Area Redevelopment Pro- 
gram. The need is rapidly expanding for more in- 
formation on trends in area skill needs and educational 
and training facilities available. More studies of the 
problems of the older worker and those of young per- 
sons entering the labor market for the first time should 
be made available. 


Conclusion 


Approaches to the problem of long-term unemploy- 
ment through extended benefits have been of value in 
focusing attention upon the contribution which UI 


can make. However, it must be pointed out that the 
UI program cannot provide the entire solution to the 
problem, and it should not try to do so. The UI 
measures must be selective and specific. For example, 
previous programs of extended benefits made no dis- 
tinction between the persons of transient labor force 
attachment and those of continuous and long-standing 
attachment. Also, UI measures must be operated 
hand in hand with such specific programs as training 
and retraining or the encouraging of labor mobility. 
Of course, extensive research will be required in order 
to develop truly effective measures to combat this 
many-faceted problem. 

Finally, should the need for further extension of 
benefits be indicated, careful consideration should be 
given to the specific objectives of such a program. 
Who is to receive benefits and on what basis should be 
clearly defined so that maximum efficiency and last- 
ing results will be obtained. 
experience. 


Let us heed our past 
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Extended Duration 
in Vermont 


By MARY PERRY 
Acting Information Officer 
Vermont Department of Employment Security 


INCE World War II, Vermont, like the Nation as 

a whole, has been experiencing a series of recessions 
in which unemployment has persisted at increasing 
and undesirably high levels for periods longer than 
normal. 

The most severe recession occurred in 1949 with 
minor downtrends in 1952 and 1954-55. In the 
fall of 1957, unemployment, particularly in the im- 
portant machine tool industry, started to increase 
rapidly again. During late December 1957 and early 
January 1958, heavy temporary unemployment took 
place in Vermont’s granite industry. ‘These develop- 
ments, together with the annual seasonal joblessness 
due to the drop in construction and summer recrea- 
tional activities, indicated that the State was once 
more headed for a major economic downturn. 

The indicators proved to be right, and in 1958 the 
unemployment rate reached its highest point since 
1949. The public became alarmed and pressure for 
a special legislative session was brought to bear on the 
Governor. Although a special session was not deemed 
necessary, the Governor requested the Vermont Un- 
employment Compensation Commission (now the 
Employment Security Board) “to call an immediate 
meeting of the Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission Advisory Council to study the adequacy of 
unemployment insurance benefits and the cost and 
effect of these benefits on the present reserve fund.” 

In the early months of 1958 while the Advisory 
Council and Commission were still deliberating on 
possible State legislative action, a number of bills 
were introduced in the U.S. Congress which indi- 
cated an’ awareness of the need for some payments 
following the exhaustion of regular unemployment 
insurance benefits. Vermont Senator George D. Aiken 
and Vermont Congressman Winston L. Prouty (now 
Junior Senator) both introduced such bills. Congress- 
man Prouty’s bill included a novel “trigger” device 
which provided for payment of benefits according to 
the ups and downs of the economy and only when 
insured unemployment exceeded a stated percentage. 

This bill was turned down, but during that session 
the Congress did enact the first temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation law which provided for payment 
of a flat 13 additional weeks of benefits to all claimants 
who had exhausted their regular benefits. The Act 
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was not mandatory, and the States could participate 
or not as they saw fit. 

After much study and with the advice of the Ad- 
visory Council, the Vermont Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, in its report to the Governor, 
recommended “against legislative action for temporary 
extension of duration of unemployment benefits, 
either through participation in the Federal plan or by 
adoption of a State plan.” Despite the lack of action 
at that time, it was clear that public interest in ex- 
tended benefits had been aroused in Vermont and 
would continue, and that the deliberations of the 
Advisory Council had been only preliminary to future 
legislative recommendations. 

When the Vermont General Assembly convened in 
January 1959, the Commission was ready with a pro- 
posal for a State law providing extra payments in 
periods of continued high unemployment in the State. 
A salient feature of the proposal was a “trigger” 
device similar to that of Congressman Prouty’s, where- 
by the extra payments would be allowed only when in- 
sured unemployment reached a certain level. At the 
same time, the payments would stop whenever insured 
unemployment dropped below that level. In contrast 
to the Federal Government’s TUC law and the laws 
of several other States which call for a fixed duration 
of extra benefits, it was proposed that in Vermont eco- 
nomic conditions alone would determine when and for 
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how long claimants could become eligible for the extra 
benefits. 

Apparently convinced of the realistic thinking be- 
hind this proposal and the need for positive action, 
the 1959 Vermont Legislature passed what has come 
to be known as Vermont's “High Level Unemployment 
Act.” Five other States—California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Illinois, and North Carolina—adopted similar 
provisions in 1959 for extending the duration of bene- 
fits during periods when unemployment is high. Each 
State provision used somewhat different formulas to 
establish such periods. 

Vermont’s formula and the reasons behind it can 
be described briefly as follows: After 4 consecutive 
weeks during which the number of continued claims 
filed under Vermont law is more than 7 percent of 
average covered employment (using a 12-month base) , 
Vermont enters a period of “high level unemployment” 
during which claimants who have exhausted their 
regular benefits under the State’s Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, and whose benefit year has not expired, 
become eligible for a maximum of 13 additional weeks 
of payments in their current benefit year. The “high 
level period” lasts until there have been 4 consecutive 
weeks with rates of 7 percent or less. The law does 
not limit the number of “high level periods.” The 
additional benefits are financed from the State’s un- 
employment reserve fund and are charged to the appli- 
cable employer. 

In fixing on the figure of 7 percent, the Commission 
was guided by the following considerations: For many 
years the policy of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
been that, when unemployment in an area exceeds 
6 percent, the condition of unemployment is serious 
enough to warrant official attention, and such an area 
is given preferential treatment in the awarding of 
Government contracts. In trying to define high level 
unemployment, the Council and Commission assumed 
that they should consider only unemployment due to 
changes in the Vermont economy, such as took place 
in 1958 when demand slowed for goods, particularly 
durable goods. 

The Council thought that insured unemployment of 
the seasonal type should not be considered since it 
occurs not because of conditions of the economy but 
because the season or weather will not permit em- 
ployment in certain industries during some periods of 
the year. Located in the north country, Vermont 
has more of this type of unemployment than do 
warmer States. The State has been going through 
a period of considerable road construction, much of 
which cannot be done during cold weather. In addi- 
tion, the shutdown of summer recreational establish- 
ments adds to the seasonal unemployment. There- 
fore, the Commission added 1 percent (representing 
unemployment due to seasonal layoffs in the winter 
months) to the Federal figure of 6 percent, giving a 
total of 7 percent. 

Studies were made of the volume of claims recorded 
in the previous recession periods using 6.0 percent, 
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6.5 percent, and 7.0 percent as triggering rates. It 
was Clearly evident that in the true recession periods 
the rate of unemployment exceeded 7.0 percent for 
a significant number of weeks. The accompanying 
chart shows the recent periods, when the rate of un- 
employment, as defined, was more than 7.0 percent, 
both prior to and after the enactment of the extended 
benefit provision. 

In establishing the waiting period of 4 consecutive 
weeks during which unemployment should exceed 7 
percent, the Commission wished to make certain that 
minor fluctuations in the economy which did not rep- 
resent a definite trend would not “trigger” off a “high 
level period.” For example: traditionally, the granite 
industry in Vermont has laid off nearly all its em- 
ployees for a few weeks during the Christmas holidays. 
Thus, ‘it is possible that these 1,500 to 2,000 claims 
might push the percentage of unemployment above 
the 7 percent level for 1, 2, or 3 weeks and then sub- 
side. At the same time the trend would not actually 
represent any type of recession or high level unem- 
ployment. 

The Commission used the same concept of 4 con- 
secutive weeks on the other end of the high level un- 
employment period in the event of a sudden and short 
improvement in unemployment which also would not 
represent a trend or lasting condition. Experience 
appears to justify the use in Vermont of a 7.0 percent 
“trigger” with 4 weeks for both the “phase in” and 
the “phase-out” periods. Extended benefits are avail- 
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able when they are truly needed and not in effect when 
the rate of unemployment is at a low level. 

The formula for computation of the rate of insured 
unemployment for any week calls for the division of 
the total of waiting period claims and claims for bene- 
fits for that week by the average covered employment 
during the first 4 of the last 6 completed calendar quar- 
ters. Minor changes in the method of counting claims 
have been effected since computations were begun in 
1960 but are not significant in resultant rates. 

“Insured unemployment” used in the computation 
of the extended duration “trigger” includes claims 
filed for weeks of total, partial, and part-total unem- 
ployment (including waiting period weeks) as com- 
piled from weekly local office and Vermont interstate 
(liable State) unit reports. Excluded are claims per- 
taining to Federal unemployment compensation pro- 
grams and unemployment compensation laws of other 
States. Extended duration claims for weeks of total, 
partial, and part-total unemployment are included 
during the period of “high level” unemployment; ex- 
cluded are extended duration claims filed under Fed- 
eral unemployment compensation programs and un- 
employment compensation programs of other States. 

Since the passage of Vermont’s “High Level Unem- 
ployment” Act, the State has gone through two “high 
level” periods, the first from January 14 through June 
17, 1961, and the second from March 3 through May 
12, 1962. During the first period, 14,409 benefit pay- 
ments were made for a total of $379,784. During the 
second, 7,564 payments were made for a total of 
$206,119. 

The Vermont unemployment compensation law 
contains a stipulation that if the Federal Government 


provides benefit payments for any week of unemploy- 
ment, then the payments under the Vermont law are 
decreased by the amount of such Federal payments. 
Thus, during the second temporary extended unem- 
ployment compensation period enacted by the Federal 
Government in 1961, which lasted from April 1961 to 
June 1962, Vermont's “high level” payments were 
reimbursed by the Federal Government to the extent 
of $165,419 in 1961 and by $121,899 in 1962. 

The Federal TEUC Act did not render the “high 
level” provisions of the State law inoperative when it 
was in effect. As an example, a person who in his 
benefit year received 13 weeks under the TEUC pro- 
gram could then, if eligible, have received benefits 
under Vermont’s “high level” program. (Vermont 
has a uniform duration of 26 weeks for recular bene- 
fits. ) 

So far, Vermont has had little reason to question 
the value or practicality of its “high level unemploy- 
ment” program. The additional benefits paid during 
the two periods have not significantly increased em- 
ployers’ contribution rates and they have not mate- 
rially affected the size of the Vermont unemployment 
reserve fund. The fact that a “high level period” was 
not “triggered” in 1960, when conditions were good, 
but that such periods were “triggered” in both 1961 
and 1962, periods of recession and recovery, seems to 
indicate that the formula is working as expected— 
according to fluctuations in the economy. 

Unless some unforeseen, startling shifts in the State’s 
economy take place in the future, Vermont has con- 
fidence that its High Level Unemployment Act will 
continue to alleviate conditions during periods of reces- 
sion-type unemployment. 





A New Life 


By FREDERICK M. HUFFORD 
Employment Security Trainee, Charleston Local Office 


West Virginia Department of Employment Security 


N ABRUPT and complete curtail- 
ment in a West Virginia coal 
mine’s production crew forced sud- 

den and seemingly permanent unem- 
ployment upon Russell Smarr. In the 
next 2 years, he found only 5 weeks’ 
work. With a wife and three children 
to support, his unemployment benefits 
and savings were soon exhausted. His 
family then turned to the Federal Com- 
modities Program. They subsisted on 
cheese, cornmeal, rice, flour, beans, and 
some meat and butter. 

Smarr had received an eighth grade 
education in a little two-room school 
house in Clay County. He reluctantly 
declined the offer of his two grade 
school teachers to assist him through 
high school because his earnings were 
urgently needed at home. The mines 
were waiting and coal was in great de- 
mand. He worked in the dark for the 
next 21 years. A 3-year tour of duty 


during World War II provided the 
only interruption in his stay in the 
mines. 

At the age of 38, he emerged from 
the “dark hole in the earth” to find his 
job eliminated in the only industry he 
knew well. The search for work be- 
gan. He discovered that his age, edu- 
cation, and former work experience 
were grave deterrents in seeking new 
job opportunities. People seemed to 
think that a 38-year-old coal miner 
looking for other work was some kind 
of rude joke. No one wanted to take 
achance. Was it true that “once a coal 
miner, always a coal miner”? Could it 
be that he couldn’t really learn any- 
thing else? Indeed, after so many years 
in the mines, Smarr wasn’t sure himself 
what he could do or what he could 
learn to do. 

When the outlook for the Smarr fam- 
ily seemed darkest, the local office of 


the Department of Employment Secur- 
ity in Charleston received the green 
light for training and retraining under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Appli- 
cations poured in by the thousands, and 
the formidable task of screening, test- 
ing, and interviewing began. 

Smarr was one of thousands under- 
going processing for the new classes. 
He was selected for the first machine 
tool class which began in April 1962, 
and he completed training in the top 
group of his class in July. He went to 
work 2 days later in the precision grind- 
ing department of the Ordnance Divi- 
sion of FMC and is still on the job. 

When asked what he thought the 
training had done for him, he said, “I 
know now that I can do more than mine 
coal. It is good that my wife needn’t 
worry about a mine catastrophe every 
minute of the day. This training is a 
wonderful thing.” 
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Training and Retraining 
the Unempleyed 


By IAN R. SUTHERLAND 

Chief, Division of Area Redevelopment Assistance 
United States Employment Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 


OCATIONAL TRAINING, long available in the 

United States, has been aided and encouraged by 
local, State, and Federal legislation. With only rare 
exceptions, this training has been geared toward help- 
ing the young man or woman first entering the labor 
market to acquire marketable skills. This type of 
training is based upon an expectation that the young 
person will complete his education, enter the working 
world, and—with no more than occasional and brief 
interruptions—continue to work in the same occupa- 
tion until he retires from the labor force. 

For many workers, this pattern has changed. There 
is a group of workers whose work life has ben inter- 
rupted significantly and who cannot realistically expect 
to return to their previous occupations. These are the 
long-term unemployed who possess skills for which 
the demand has so diminished that the number of 
workers available for such jobs far exceeds the num- 
ber of jobs open to them. There are others among 
the long-term unemployed who, even if they can be 
placed in jobs for which they are prepared by previous 
training and experience, will have difficulty perform- 
ing the duties of these jobs because of the almost in- 
evitable loss of skill and the inability to keep abreast 
of new techniques and processes that occur during a 
long period of unemployment. To make a successful 
readjustment to the labor market, these people—many 
of them mature workers with considerable work experi- 
ence—need training in new skills or refresher training 
in their previous occupation. 

The problems involved in giving these workers the 
assistance they need go beyond the mere provision of 
a training course. The mature worker may be resistant 
to the idea of “going back to school.” Some workers, 
especially those with limited basic education and those 
with long experience in one kind of job, may be fearful 
of change and of undergoing training. In some cases, 
the unemployed worker may be deficient in reading, 
arithmetic, or other basic skills essential to success in 
a given training course. For the long-unemployed 
worker, whose financial resources have become heavily 
strained or are nonexistent, an outlay for training is 
an especially heavy and perhaps impossible burden, 
and the pressures upon such a worker to take almost 
any kind of job in preference to spending the time in 
training are great. Nonetheless, there has been a 
growing recognition of the fact that many unemployed 
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Training for auto mechanic . 


. and tractor operator. 


workers must have training if they are to make a suc- 
cessful vocational readjustment, and that they often 
need special assistance in making the necessary deci- 
sions and adjustments relative to training. 


Local and State Action 


Training programs to alleviate unemployment were 
inaugurated by a number of communities and States 
prior to the enactment of Federal legislation. That of 
Waterville, Maine, a town of some 28,000 population, 
is worthy of note, The area was one of diversified 
industry, but textile manufacturing predominated. In 
1954 and 1955, a number of the mills closed and laid 
off a substantial proportion of the area’s labor force. 
Through the combined efforts of leaders of industry, 
labor organizations, civic groups, educators, and gov- 
ernment officials, and with the assistance of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, training courses in a variety of 
shortage occupations were established. The immedi- 
ate result of this program was the absorption of a num- 
ber of the unemployed textile workers into other in- 
dustries. The long-range results were the upgrading 
and modernization of the skills of many workers who 
eventually might have been faced with unemployment, 
and the provision of specialized training for young 
workers prior to their entry into the labor force.’ 

In 1959, Pennsylvania, a State with many pockets 
of long-term unemployment, held a statewide Confer- 
ence on Employment Skills. This meeting had as its 
purpose the stimulation of long-range economic plan- 
ning and the publicizing of existing programs to allevi- 
ate unemployment. Participants represented employ- 
ers, labor unions, education, vocational training, civic 
groups, and local, State, and Federal Government. 
This conference focused attention on the long-term 
unemployed, with particular emphasis on retraining 
needs. 

To support the need for an interest in training, a re- 
port was made public by the State Secretary of Labor. 
On the basis of a questionnaire survey of workers 
registering for unemployment benefits during a single 
day in 14 major labor market areas, it was estimated 
that two out of every three wanted additional training. 
The majority of the registrants desired training in a 
new occupation. About 28 percent indicated they 
were primarily interested in upgrading existing skills. 
Approximately one-fourth of the registrants were un- 
der 25 years of age; one-third were over 40. 

The necessity to involve community groups in train- 
ing plans, both present and long-range, also merited 
the attention of the Pennsylvania conference. At the 
final session, participants were urged to organize com- 
munity action committees to promote training for 
employment. In closing, objectives for such commit- 
tees were outlined to provide that: 


*“The Waterville Story,’ Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, U.S. Department of Labor, 1957. 
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1. No one in Pennsylvania be unemployed because 
of the lack of opportunity to acquire needed skills; 

2. No employed person be denied a chance for 
training to advance in his job or to keep his skills up 
to date; 

3. No business in Pennsylvania be denied the 
chance to expand for lack of a skilled work force; and 

+. No potential new industry be located elsewhere 
because employees are not available in Pennsylvania. 

In 1959, Pennsylvania became the first State to pass 
legislation providing specifically for the training of the 
unemployed. An amendment to the State education 
code provided for training of public assistance recipi- 
ents and other unemployed workers. Of the 1,600 
“graduates” in the year 1959-60, approximately 90 
percent were hired within 15 days after completing 
the training course. 

Ohio and West Virginia enacted laws in 1960 for 
upgrading skills as a means of reducing the level 
of unemployment. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan also initiated specialized training courses for 
unemployed workers within their existing legislative 
framework. 

Another important form of State legislation which 
is a definite aid to the training of unemployed per- 
sons is that of relaxing restrictions in State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. Generally, eligibility for benefits 
under State unemployment compensation legislation 
is contingent upon the claimant’s being “avail- 
able for work.” This eligibility standard had the 
effect of disqualifying unemployed persons who were 
“training” for work. Although some States consid- 
ered attendance at training courses evidence of “‘avail- 
ability,” this practice was not widespread. In 1961, 


A class of nurse aides—the first 
group of persons to be trained 
under the ARA training pro- 
gram received their completion 
certificates from D. W. Fox, Jr., 
supervisor of vocational training 
for the Huntington, W. Va., 
Trade School, on December 31, 
1961. 
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six States and the District of Columbia had laws regu- 
lating conditions under which a worker could receive 
partial or full unemployment benefits while attending 
vocational training courses. 
have comparable provisions. 


Today, at least 13 States 


Federal Action 


The concept of federally aided retraining for the 
unemployed is not new. As long ago as 1949, a Sen- 
ate bill proposed to facilitate the occupational adjust- 
ment of workers in fields where job opportunities were 
declining because of technological change or reloca- 
tion in the industry. This bill contained provisions 
for vocational training and maintenance and transpor- 
tation allowances for workers and their families to 
enable them to relocate in areas where jobs were avail- 
able. Similar measures were introduced in both 
houses of Congress in subsequent sessions. It was not 
until 1961, however, that the passage of the Area 
Redevelopment Act made Federal assistance a reality. 
This was followed in March 1962 by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, substantially broad- 
ening Federal responsibility in the field of occupa- 
tional training. 


Area Redevelopment Act 


The Area Redevelopment Act (approved by the 
President on May 1, 1961) has as its primary purpose 
the creation of job opportunities by stimulating the 
economic growth of areas which have high and per- 
sistent unemployment and low income. The training 
provisions are focused on providing the unemployed 
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Memorandum 


Eunice Elton, Coastal Area Office 
FROM : 6. Hamilton, San Francisco Local Office 


supyect: MDTA Class for Hospital Orderlies 


On August 3, 1962, the first class to graduate in California under the 
MDTA program had its graduation exercises at Marina Adult School in San 
Francisco. The 15 graduates stepped forward with confidence, their heads 
high and their white uniforms sparkling and neat. They looked like hos- 
pital orderlies ought to look. The “valedictorian” read a speech he had 
been asked to give. It had the emotional impact of good poetry, strong 
in its implication of gratitude for opportunity and confidence in compe- 
tence to go to work. Other graduates spontaneously made sincere state- 
ments of gratitude, all mentioning our Barbara Champion, local office in- 
terviewer. 


On this occasion, I gave my second speech to the group, but this time it 
seemed not to be the same group I had talked to just before the training 
started. Those men could barely get their eyes off their shoes and they 
were a bit on the seedy side. It is hard to be confident and to appear 
competent when you are one of the "long-term unemployed" with countiess 
job application rejections. Even at home, the lot of these men must not 
have been good, but to this graduation they gladly brought their families. 


Perhaps it had been a long time since they could stand proudly, even in 
their own homes. It seems to have been this way because several of the 
men had requested that as a part of my graduation speech I tell again why 
they hadn't received any allowance, so their wives would know that it was 
not (another?) failure in their competence as breadwinners. They also 
wanted me to say again, "that business about men who are willing to do 
something about their unemployment if given a chance." 


Really, they just wanted to hear the same speech again and to have their 
families hear it, but this time the circumstances were very different. 
Earlier, the talk had been given after we had been urged to get an MDTA 
class started on July 2 and had selected all of the trainees, and then 
learned that no funds had been made available. It had been my onerous 
duty to pass the word to these men that they might never get any allowance 
and should not take the course with the expectation of ever getting an 
allowance. I also told them that we were quite sure they could get jobs 
after having been so selected and trained, and that they could take pride 
in serving as an answer to those who said that people remained unemployed 
because they didn't really want to do anything to help themselves--that 
they could show that if an opportunity were given, at least some of the 
unemployed were willing to do something about their unemployment. 
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These men proved it despite a great deal of hardship. The most often cited 
case is that of the man who walked across the city each day, to and from 
class, because he didn't have bus fare. 


Yes, it was different this time, although my speech was essentially the 
same as before. The first time only the selected trainees were there. 

They were slumped and dejected and my pitch about “men doing something 
about their unemployment” brought only grudging determination. This time 
wives sat forward when I began to tell why no allowance. Bitter lines in 
female faces began to fade away as I continued. The bit about "men who 
have done something about their unemployment" was followed by wifely glanc- 
es of pride at husbands who pretended not to notice but who had suddenly 
developed chests. 


Of course, this time, too, they could be told that we had word that funds 
had been made available--but only for the last week of training. 


They could also be told that there were more than enough job openings for 
all of the graduates. There were sighs of relief all over the room. Some 
of the graduates already knew that they had jobs, and were relieved of 
their concern for those who had become their companions in hardship, in 
learning, and in development. 


To do our job properly we must believe that our unemployed are willing to 
do something about their unemployment. That this belief is affirmed, and 
that we have an answer to those who do not have this belief and to those 
who will surely say that applicants take courses only to get the allowances 
--these are the enduring vindications that flow form this effort and ex- 
perience. 


And such an experience should obligate us to do more of the same. To "re- 
structure the labor force" is a worthy, but somewhat cold and inhuman, job 
of work to be done. To enable fellow human beings to reconstruct their 
lives is a supreme motivation, worthy of devotion beyond a mere "job to be 
done."" It overwhelms the transitory feelings of "I'll not only never 
volunteer again, but won't ever be first to act on command." It is worth 
the embarrassment of the "Look, fellows, no money" speech, the weekend and 
night work getting this course and the forthcoming ones started, the pathos 
of the daily calls from the men in the class, the sleepless nights when it 
appeared that no job openings would actually be listed. 


We are motivated to do more of the same. We are doing as much more as we 
possibly can in view of the tremendous load imposed on us. 
































ARA training experience. 


TRAINING AND RETRAINING 


Continued from page 19 


and underemployed workers with the opportunity to 
acquire the occupational skills needed to obtain em- 
ployment in shortage jobs in redevelopment areas and 


other localities. The first training classes under this 
law started in November 1961. 


West Virginia Pilot Project 


Immediately after the enactment of the Area Re- 
development Act in 1961, plans were developed for a 
test training project in Huntington, W. Va. This area 
had a long-time history of unemployment due partly 
to the drastic reduction in the number of coal mine 
employees and the mechanization of farm operations. 
When the pilot project was established, unemploy- 
ment was 16 percent of the total labor force. At the 
same time, there was an urgent need for some types of 
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skilled workers. The project was federally financed, 
but administration and control were local. 

On the basis of an area skill survey, training courses 
were established for seven shortage occupations—elec- 
trical appliance repairman, nurse aide, waiter and 
waitress, stenographer, typist, route salesman, and auto 
mechanic. Of the 325 unemployed who were selected 
for training on the basis of testing and counseling by 
the local employment office, 204 were enrolled in the 
The starting dates for the training programs 
extended from December 14, 1961, to February 5, 
1962, and all courses were for 16-week periods. Train- 
ees were given a subsistence allowance of $23 weekly, 
in accordance wiih the West Virginia standard for 
unemployment benefits as defined by the ARA. 

As of June 2 1962, a total of 141 of these trainees 
had completed their training. The numbers who ob- 
tained posttraining employment varied with the occu- 
pation. Of 20 trained as psychiatric aides, 16 obtained 
employment. Nurse aides, routemen, and auto trans- 
mission specialists all had high rates of placement. 
The results of this pilot project have been carefully 
evaluated and utilized in planning future training pro- 
grams under the ARA. 

An important aspect of the West Virginia training 
picture has to do with the long-term unemployed who 
were rejected for enrollment because they lacked the 
basic educational qualifications. To meet this prob- 
lem, experimental schools have been established for 
them ; on completion of the training, they will be grad- 
uated with a high school diploma. 

To a great extent, ARA training courses have been 
geared to immediate job requirements within the area 
of training. As of September 30, 1962, a total of 212 
projects covering 11,994 trainees had been approved; 
8,449 had entered training; and 5,340 had “gradu- 
ated.” Approximately 54 percent of the “graduates” 
were reported as having obtained employment. 

Weeks of Unemployment.—The number of trainees 
who had been unemployed over 15 weeks was approxi- 
mately 4,700—representing 56 percent of the 8,449 
ARA trainees. 

Selected Occupations.—As of June 30, eight occu- 
pations accounted for 66.2 percent of all trainees; four 
of these were jobs traditionally filled by men, and four 
were so-called women’s occupations. The table on 
page 23 shows the number of men and women long- 
term unemployed enrolled in these training courses, by 
type of course and duration of unemployment. 

Placement of Trainees.—The measure of success of 
a training program is placement of the “graduates.” 
As of September 30, some 54 percent of all trainees 
who completed ARA courses had found jobs. 

The vast majority of these jobs were in occupations 
related to the courses in which the trainees were en- 
rolled. Placements of trainees totaled 1,492 for the 
period July 1 through September 30, 1962. Of the 
1,324 placements for whom characteristics information 
is available, 14.8 percent had been unemployed for 15 
to 26 weeks; 13.7 percent, for 27 to 52 weeks; and 
24.7 percent, for more than 52 weeks. 


courses. 
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Enrollment in ARA Training Courses 





Occupational group 


MALE OCCUPATIONS 


Machine tool operator 
Welder. . 

Auto mechanic 
Electronic mechanic 


FEMALE OCCUPATIONS 
Stenographer-typist. . 
Nurse aide. ae 
Clerk, general 
Sewing machine operator . 


Total 
trainees! 


Trainees unemployed for— 


15-26 weeks 27-52 weeks 52 weeks or more 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| of total of total | of total 





' Includes a few underemployed and some short-term unemployed not shown separately. 


Manpower Development and Training Act 


A number of proposals with the primary focus on 
training of workers for more effective labor-force par- 
ticipation had been introduced in recent congressional 
sessions. These bills anticipated longer training pe- 
riods than those under ARA, with emphasis on the 
new skilled and semiskilled jobs which offer opportu- 
nity for long-time employment. These national 
training objectives were translated into law on March 
15, 1962, when President Kennedy signed the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 

This Act provides priority in training for the un- 
employed, but it also gives special consideration to the 
training of youths 16 years of age and older (those 19 
to 21 years of age receive a weekly allowance of $20), 
and of workers in farm families with less than $1,200 
annual net family income. 

Training programs initiated under the MDTA may 
not be for any occupation in which training time is 
less than 2 weeks unless there are “immediate employ- 
ment opportunities.” The upward limit on training 
time must be “reasonable and consistent with the 
occupation for which the person is being trained.” In 
contrast to the 16-week limitation on subsistence allow- 
ances under ARA, the MDTA permits subsistence pay- 
ments up to 52 weeks—an added inducement for 
unemployed workers to seek training for new skills. 
The Manpower Development and Training Act pro- 
grams are not confined to areas of persistent unem- 
ployment. Their focus is on the worker himself, and 
they have been established in many sections of the 
country. Like those under the ARA, MDTA pro- 
grams are subject to approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, with screening, testing, and placement func- 
tions performed by the local employment service of- 
fices. The courses are conducted under the auspices 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Like the various State programs for training the 
unemployed, neither the ARA nor the MDTA is con- 
cerned solely with training the long-term unemployed. 
It is, however, the policy of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to give special attention, in making 
referrals to ARA and MDTA training courses, to the 
needs of the long-term unemployed. Every effort is 
made to provide such workers with the counseling and 
other services they need to make a successful voca- 
tional readjustment. 


Retraining Allowances 


By REGINALD D,. TUMBLESON, 


Office of Federal Programs of 
Unemployment Compensation 

and HARRY F. MULLALY, 

Office of Program and Legislation 
Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE new Federal training programs authorized by 
the Area Redevelopment Act (ARA) and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
are intended to help the long-term unemployed to 
regain their places as productive members of the labor 
force. An integral part of both these statutes is the 
provision of financial assistance to trainees. In both 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 6492 ENROLLED TRAINEES 
CUMULATIVE NOVEMBER 1961 - JUNE 1962 
DURATION OF UNEMPLOYM 


LESS THAN 
5 WEEKS 


laws, the Congress anticipated that, to pay the train- 
ing allowances, full use would be made of the 25-year 
old Federal State unemployment insurance system. 

Notwithstanding the availability of this useful appa- 
ratus, the new retraining allowance provisions present 
a number of technical obstacles and questions of policy, 
of law, and of administrative discretion which go to 
the core of long-standing concepts and purposes of the 
unemployment insurance program. 

Experience acquired under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1961 suggests the direction these develop- 
ments are likely to take. More experience is now 
being gained under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962. 

Up to the present time, a majority of State unem- 
ployment insurance laws, either by specific provisions 
or legal interpretations, have posed obstacles to the 
payment of benefits to unemployed persons who were 
participating in training courses. In many States, 
vocational trainees were considered to be in a similar 
situation to academic students and not available for 
work. In some cases, they were held available for 
work if they were willing to terminate their training 
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= Total 


MORE THAN 
52 WEEKS 


UNDER- 
EMPLOYED 


to accept work and to absent themselves in order to 
accept referral to a job. 

The Bureau of Employment Security has urged that 
trainees who are taking vocational training approved 
by the State employment security agency are not to be 
considered in the same category as full-time academic 
students. By engaging in such training for jobs that 
are in high demand, claimants whose qualifications are 
in occupations that are obsolescent or surplus are ac- 
tively demonstrating their attachment to the labor 
force. 

A number of States have accepted this position and 
have either adopted interpretations or amended their 
laws so as to permit payment of UI benefits to indiv- 
iduals participating in approved training courses. 
Such actions in State UI programs, however, differ 
materially from the Federal program’s training allow- 
ance provisions, as will appear from a review of those 
provisions. 

The Area Redevelopment Act, intended for the aid 
of “areas of substantial and persistent unemployment,” 
limits its retraining payments to unemployed or un- 
deremployed individuals residing within designated 
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redevelopment areas who are undergoing occupational 
training or retraining. 

The ARA weekly retraining subsistence payment in 
a particular State is equal to the average weekly un- 
employment insurance payment (including depend- 
ents’ allowances) for total unemployment made in that 
State during the preceding calendar year. Each April 
1, a recomputed weekly retraining payment becomes 
effective. The average for the United States for the 
l-year period that began on April 1, 1962, is $34. 
ARA retraining payments are payable for up to a 
maximum period of 16 weeks. An interesting de- 
parture from unemployment benefit programs is that 
the number of retraining payments payable to a trainee 
for the duration of the Act (which will terminate in 
1965) is reduced by each week of payment regardless 
of the amount paid in a given week. Furthermore, re- 
training payments cannot be paid for a week during 
which no training was given by the training facility 
regardless of the trainee’s availability—e.g., if the 
training facility is closed for a week due to a holiday. 

If a trainee is partially employed, earnings in ex- 
cess of 50 percent of the State’s weekly retraining pay- 
ment will be deducted from such payment; thus, the 
trainee whose earnings equal or exceed 150 percent 
of the weekly retraining payment would not be en- 
titled to any retraining payment for that week. 
Trainees who are qualified for both regular unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits and ARA retraining benefits 
may elect each week which benefits to claim. How- 
ever, when a trainee has claimed unemployment com- 
pensation and also requested an ARA retraining pay- 
ment for the same week or any portion of that week, 
the ARA payment must be held in abeyance until the 
unemployment insurance claim is finally disposed of. 
Such disposition may result from payment of the 
claim, the trainee’s withdrawal of the claim, or a de- 
termination denying him benefits for that week. If 
the unemployment benefit claim is paid, the request 
for retraining payment is, of course, denied. 

No appeal is provided for individuals not selected 
for a given training course, and no appeal is provided 
when the individual’s training is terminated by the 
training facility. However, where information con- 
cerning possible disqualification for a weekly retrain- 
ing payment is furnished by the training facility, the 
determination of eligibility or disqualification is made 
by the State employment security agency. 

An individual who is dissatisfied with the denial of 
a retraining payment for a training week does have 
the right to appeal. He must be given an opportu- 
nity for a fair hearing as provided by the State’s law 
and regulations relating to the first stage of adminis- 
trative appeal from unemployment benefit determina- 
tions. The appeal may include no issue other than 
whether a retraining payment may be made for the 
week or weeks of training involved and the amount of 
payment. The decision of the appeal authority is not 
subject to further appeal or review by any court or 
other officer. 
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The primary purpose of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act is to assist unemployed and 
underemployed individuals to qualify for jobs by 
proper development of their individual skill potentials 
through adequate occupational training, either voca- 
tional or on the job. The Act specifies three types of 
allowances: (1) training allowances in order to pro- 
vide income to unemployed persons while undergoing 
training, (2) subsistence allowances for separate main- 
tenance when training is at a facility outside the com- 
muting area of the trainee’s regular place of residence, 
and (3) transportation allowances to cover the cost 
of transportation to and from training where the train- 
ing facility is located outside the commuting area of 
the trainee’s regular place of residence. 

Unlike ARA, MDTA assistance is limited to unem- 
ployed persons who are either: (1) heads of families 
or heads of households with at least 3 years’ experience 
in gainful employment; or (2) 19-, 20-, and 21-year- 
old youth who do not meet that criterion but for whom 
such allowance is necessary to provide them occupa- 
tional training. A worker in a farm family whose 
annual net family income for the year immediately 
preceding his application for training was less than 
$1,200 is considered to be unemployed. To be en- 
titled toan MDTA training allowance, of course, such 
worker must be either a head of family (or household) 
with 3 years’ work experience, or a youth, as previously 
mentioned. This third category of trainee marks an- 
other important departure from the unemployment 
insurance laws which usually exclude various cate- 
gories of agricultural employment from coverage. 

Under MDTA, a qualified trainee may receive a 
regular weekly training allowance equal to the average 


weekly unemployment insurance payment for total 
unemployment in the individual State during the latest 
calendar quarter for which such data are available. 
Youth training allowances, however, may not exceed 


$20 per week. An individual who meets the require- 
ments of the Act may receive an increased weekly 
training allowance, equal to his UI weekly rate, if: 
(1) in a State which does not allow payment of un- 
employment insurance because of participation in a 
training course, he would have otherwise qualified for 
a higher UI rate; or (2) in a State which does allow 
payment of UI while participating in a training course, 
he elects to receive a weekly training allowance in lieu 
of receiving UI benefits. 

Like weekly unemployment benefits, which are 
reduced by dollar earnings or days of work for partial 
employment, MDTA weekly allowance payments are 
reduced on the basis of hours worked. The training 
allowance is reduced by the number of hours for which 
the trainee is compensated as such hours relate to a 
40-hour workweek. For example, a trainee who 
would normally receive a weekly training allowance of 
$40 but who is compensated for 20 hours in a week 
would receive $20. If he were compensated for 39 
hours, he would receive only a $1 MDTA training 
allowance; if he were compensated for 40 or more 
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hours, he would not be entitled to any training allow- 
ance for that week. 

MDTA also provides for the payment of subsist- 
ence and transportation allowances when training 
is given at locations outside the determined commut- 
ing area of the trainee’s regular place of residence. 
Subsistence allowances are paid up to a maximum of 
$5 per day, and transportation allowances up to a 
maximum of 10 cents a mile. 

For States which allow payment of unemployment 
insurance benefits to trainees, the Act provides that: 
(1) The Federal Government will reimburse a State 
for unemployment insurance payments made to train- 
ees who otherwise would have been eligible for a 
training allowance; (2) an employer’s experience- 
rating account will not be charged and a trainee 
claimant’s unemployment benefit entitlement will not 
be reduced by such benefits paid to the trainee, except 
that such “restored” benefit entitlement may not be 
paid during the training period; and (3) if the 
trainee’s weekly UI benefit is a lesser amount than the 
regular training allowance, his weekly UI payment 
will be supplemented up to the amount of the regular 
training allowance. No reimbursement to the State 
will be made, of course, for unemployment benefits 
paid to trainees when such benefits are provided under 
the programs of unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral civilian employees (UCFE) and for ex-service- 
men (UCX), established by title XV of the Social 
Security Act. Title XV benefits, whether paid to 


trainees or other claimants, are paid from Federal 
funds. 

Unlike ARA, the MDTA training allowances are 
payable for up to a maximum period of 52 weeks. The 


program terminates December 30, 1965. Allowances 
may be paid for weeks of training beginning on or 
after July 1, 1962, and ending on or before Decem- 
ber 30, 1965, if the training program was scheduled 
and was begun prior to July 1, 1965. Also after 
June 30, 1964, payment of training allowances in a 
State may be made only if the State bears one-half 
of the cost of training allowances paid. 

Under the MDTA appeal procedure, denial of 
allowances may be appealed under the State’s regular 
administrative appellate procedures, except that there 
is no recourse to the State courts. The individual, 
however, has the right to reconsideration or review 
by the U.S. Secretary of Labor of the final determina- 
tion under the State’s administrative appellate pro- 
cedures. 

Because experience under the Area Redevelopment 
Act has been limited and the Manpower Training and 
Development Act has only recently become opera- 
tional in many States, it is perhaps too early to discern 
any clear-cut pattern of administrative problems 
which has developed. A close analysis of some of the 
provisions suggests certain areas which may present 
questions as the programs gain momentum. 

Ordinarily, determining a trainee’s entitlement to 
an ARA retraining allowance or a regular MDTA 
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training allowance is unlikely to present many problems 
to a State employment security agency. However, if 
the trainee appears to be potentially entitled to an 
unemployment insurance weekly benefit amount 
greater than the regular training allowance, and hence 
an increased MDTA allowance, he may have to file 
a claim for UI benefits so that his MDTA allowance 
can be determined. If he is not in current active 
claim status, he may have to file a new claim to estab- 
lish a benefit year. The claim could be interstate or 
under one of the wage-combining plans. Whether or 
not the State employment security agency concerned 
pays unemployment insurance benefits to individuals 
in training, the State agency may be required to take 
the claim, to make a monetary determination, and, 
if necessary, to perform the needed fact-finding to 
resolve any pending issues and to make a nonmonetary 
determination. Even the appeal process may be in- 
volved if the individual would have the right to appeal 
had he been claiming UI benefits—regardless of 
whether the State agency pays UI benefits to persons 
in training. 

With respect to an increased MDTA training allow- 
ance, the State agency which allows payment of UI 
benefits while an individual is in training may have to 
make weekly monetary computations for each week 
that the trainee is partially employed. Partial earn- 
ings may require that the agency compute the bene- 
fits payable under the State unemployment insurance 
law and under MDTA to determine which amount 
is greater. For less than full-time employment, reduc- 
tions of the MDTA weekly training allowances pay- 
ment are based on hours worked related to a 40-hour 
workweek, while such reductions under State UI laws 
may be based on a certain portion of the dollar amount 
of earnings for that week. 

If unemployment insurance benefits are paid to a 
trainee who would otherwise be eligible for an MDTA 
training allowance, the Federal Government will reim- 
burse the State. If the UI weekly benefit amount is 
less than the regular weekly training allowance, the 
UI amount may be reimbursed and the difference paid 
to the trainee in the form of an MDTA supplemental 
training allowance. Also, the trainee may be paid UI 
benefits in lieu of receiving an increased (or regular) 
MDTA training allowance. In most cases, it would 
not appear advantageous to either the trainee or the 
State employment security agency to pay reimbursable 
UI benefits either supplemented by, or quivalent to, 
an MDTA training allowance when, after all the 
additional claim processing, the trainee would recieve 
the same dollar amount had he been paid an outright 
MDTA training allowance, either regular or increased. 

However, in a few cases, the trainee entitled to 
either State UI benefits or an MDTA training allow- 
ance may receive greater benefits by electing to file a 
UI claim. One example would be the 19-, 20-, or 
21-year-old trainee who does not qualify for a regular 
(or increased) training allowance (e.g., not head of 
family or head of household) but who is entitled to 
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a State UI weekly benefit amount in excess of $20 per 
week (the maximum youth training allowance payable 
under MDTA). In this case, the youth trainee 
may be paid UI benefits in lieu of the youth training 
allowance, but the State unemployment insurance fund 
will be reimbursed only $20 for each week that UI 
benefits are paid at the higher rate. If a State un- 
employment insurance law allows the payment of UI 
benefits during training, MDTA permits a State em- 
ployment security agency to follow a general rule of 
paying increased training allowances instead of UI 
benefits but to make exceptions to that rule in specific 
situations, as illustrated in the above example. 

With respect to reimbursement, the employer's 
experience-rating account may be credited for the 
amount of State UI benefits which are reimbursed. 
If the employer’s account is credited, the remaining 
balance of the trainee’s benefit entitlement will also be 
credited to the same extent. These actions may re- 
quire changes in the State agency’s processing of em- 
ployers’ accounts and benefit payments, especially 
when automatic-data or other machine processing is 
used. Establishment of additional controls would be 
necessary to ensure that a trainee claimant’s “restored” 
benefit entitlement amounts were not made available 
to him while he was participating in approved training. 

MDTA provides that a subsistence allowance may 
be advanced to a trainee prior to the beginning of 
his training. For State employment security agencies 
which pay UI benefits by checks issued in the State 
agency's administrative or central office, this provision 
may present a problem. Generally, the local office in 
such States neither maintains a fund from which cash 
payments can be made to cover advances nor has any 
check-writing facilities. Special procedures must be 
devised so that the local office will have enough prior 
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notice that an advance subsistence payment will be 
required in order that the local office can send a re- 
quest to the central office which, in turn, will have to 
prepare and mail the check to the trainee before his 
training starts. 

Experience under the MDTA program is too lim- 
ited to propose at this time any significant amend- 
ments to the Act or revisions to the regulations of the 
Secretary of Labor. However, when comparing ARA 
and MDTA, several recommendations come to mind. 
For example, a potential change in a State’s ARA 
weekly retraining payment is determined only once a 
year, effective each April 1 on the basis of the prior 
calendar year’s average weekly UI benefit amount 
paid, while the State’s regular MDTA weekly train- 
ing allowance is determined each calendar quarter or 
four times a year, effective on the first day of the 
calendar quarter (January 1, April 1, etc.) based on 
the average weekly UI benefit amount paid in the last 
calendar quarter for which data are available (e.g., 
January—March 1963 rate based on data for July- 
September 1962 quarter). 

It would appear that both ARA and MDTA 
weekly rates should be determined in the same manner, 
either quarterly or annually. Previous experience in- 
dicates that annual recomputation of weekly training 
allowances would be preferable. For example, com- 
paring rates for calendar quarters ending September 
30 and December 31, 1962, of the 54 MDTA States 
and other jurisdictions, 30 showed decreases, 18 re- 
mained the same, and 6 registered increases in the 
weekly training allowance. (More specifically, 5 
States had declines of $2; 25 States, $1; 15 States, 
Guam, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, no change; one State and the District 
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of Columbia had increases of $2; and 4 States, a $1 
increase). This brief study shows that seasonal 
fluctuations apparently affect the quarterly rates 
although the quarter-to-quarter changes are not 
large. 

The recently enacted Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(Public Law 87-794) has introduced the concept of 
relocation allowances for workers adversely affected by 
trade arrangements permitted under the Act if such 
workers have either obtained suitable employment or 
received bona fide offers of such employment in the 
localities in which they are going to relocate. These 
localities must be outside the commuting areas for 
such workers but within the United States. As ex- 
perience is gained under the programs of MDTA and 
the readjustment allowance sections of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, need for the addition of subsistence, 
transportation, and relocation allowances to ARA and 


the addition of relocation allowances to MDTA may 
be seen. Even currently, some believe that certain re- 
trained workers under ARA would benefit by this pay- 
ment of relocation allowances in order that they might 
move to localities where their recently upgraded occu- 
pational skills are in demand by employers. This con- 
cept certainly appears to agree with the purpose of 
ARA if “economic redevelopment” of an area includes 
the out-migration of retrained but nevertheless surplus 
workers, as well as the in-migration of new industry. 

The preceding discussion of some of the legal, policy, 
and administrative aspects of the ARA and MDTA 
allowance programs, especially as they relate to unem- 
ployment insurance, has been illustrative rather than 
definitive. As more experience and detailed data are 
acquired, the full impact of such programs on the Fed- 
eral-State employment security system will become 
more apparent. 








Progress Report on 


BETWEEN August 14, 1962, when the President 
signed the appropriation bill making funds available 
for the Manpower Development and Training Act, 
and the end of October, 390 training proposals in 
over 100 different occupations have been developed 
in 43 States jointly by State employment service and 
vocational education agencies. These involve more 
than 17,800 trainees, or approximately one-third of 
the expected total for the year. Two hundred sixty 
projects involving a total of more than 10,000 
trainees in 34 States have been approved. 


To date, some 130 training projects—involving 
about 6,000 trainees in 19 States—have been started. 
Early reports on courses in which training has been 
completed indicate that the placement rate is very 
high. 

More than one-third of the persons in courses 
already approved are to be trained in metalworking 
occupations, primarily general machine operating 
(entry level) and welding. Other significant cate- 
gories for which training has been approved include 
office, automative, nursing and health, and electronics 
occupations. 


MDTA Training 


A large proportion of those enrolled in MDTA 
training programs are long-term unemployed. 
Slightly over one-half of the trainees have been un- 
employed for 15 or more weeks, while over one-third 
have been jobless in excess of 26 weeks. This rep- 
resents a much higher proportion of the unemployed 
of long duration than found nationally. About one- 
fourth of all unemployed are jobless for 15 or more 
weeks, and 14 percent, for more than 26 weeks. 


Training is being provided to those who have had 
limited educational opportunities. About two-fifths 
of the trainees have not completed high school, 
while only 9 percent have had education beyond 
high school level. 


Trainees between 19 and 21 years of age—the 
group eligible for youth training allowances— 
appear to be participating in the MDTA program 
in relatively significant numbers. However, “older” 
trainees are underrepresented in the MDTA pro- 
gram. One-tenth of the trainees are 45 years of age 
and older, whereas about three-tenths of the Nation’s 
unemployed total are in this age category. 


Enrollment in MDT A Training Courses by Previous Duration of Unemployment Cumulative, August 27—October 31, 1962 
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Combating Hard-Core 
Unemployment in Detroit 


By GARTH D. BARTLEY, Director, 
Detroit Area Manpower Development and Pilot Project 


and EILEEN C, PAWLICKI, 
Chief, UI Research and Reports Section 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


URING the past decade, accelerated urbanization, 
suburbanization, the population explosion, and 
automation and other technological developments 
have brought significant and sometimes radical 
changes in our economy. While contributing to the 
general good of society, these changes have resulted 
in long-term unemployment for many workers. Mich- 
igan, and the Detroit Metropolitan Area in particular, 
have been among the hardest hit sections in the Nation. 
One result of these changes has been the creation of 
a very large and alarmingly consistent hard core of 
unemployed. 

Unemployment in Detroit has fluctuated widely 
during the past 5 years—from a low of 83,000 (5.7 
percent of the labor force) in October 1959, to a high 
of 283,000 (18.6 percent of the labor force) in July 
1958. In all but 3 months during the 5-year period, 
unemployment has exceeded 6 percent of the total 
labor force. Moreover, in the general business recov- 
ery following recent recessions, employment has not 
reached earlier levels and after each upswing more 
and more persons were without jobs. In part, this 
can be traced directly to technological developments 
which are particularly adaptable to the mass produc- 
tion techniques of Michigan industries. Since May 
1956, the Detroit Metropolitan Area has been classified 
as an area of substantial labor surplus. More recently, 
along with several other Michigan areas, Detroit has 
been classified as an area of “substantial and persistent 
unemployment.” A continuation of this condition is 
unproductive and unhealthy; the community cannot 
afford it—financially or otherwise. 

Even with improving economic conditions, there is 
reason to believe that increased demand for labor will 
not reduce this particular hard-core group unless vigor- 
ous effort is directed toward resolving their specific 
and particular problems. 

Current and detailed information concerning the 
problems of finding suitable employment for the hard- 
core unemployed has not been available. We know 
that many problems result from changes in the prod- 
ucts required for both defense and the civilian econ- 
omy. In addition, improved manufacturing processes 
or automation eliminates jobs, reduces the number of 
new hires, or changes required skill and education 
levels. Other contributing factors include decentral- 
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ization of industry and curtailment of production be- 
cause of lessened demand. On the other hand, some 
persons remain unemployed after migration to large 
urban centers from farm or other areas with low em- 
ployment opportunities. Some are displaced workers 
who fail to keep pace with advancing work standards. 
Others have been affected by discriminatory practices, 
and still others are illiterate or lack sufficient education 
to find steady employment. 


Need for Action 


The Michigan Employment Security Commission, 
led by its Executive Director, believed that a new 
approach was needed to meet the problem of these 
hard-core unemployed. In August 1961 and in sub- 
sequent months, the Commission and the Bureau of 
Employment Security held a series of conferences in 
Detroit to devise a plan to undertake an experimental 
program which resulted in the pilot project described 
here. 

One of the first functions of the project is an inten- 
sive individual interview of the long-term unemployed 
in depth. Up to now, research methodology has been 
chiefly concerned with the cross-sectional rather than 
the longitudinal approach in studying information on 
the characteristics of the unemployed individual. His 
reaction to the forces that surround him, his reasons 
for acting the way he does, and his analysis of the 
plight he is in have not been considered, although it 
is obvious that such factors might well be the key to 
his future. 

From foreseeable indications, there will not be 
enough employment opportunities to satisfy all needs, 
but there will be jobs for those who can be shown how 
to develop for them and to make the necessary transi- 
tion to different occupational fields. Planning for 
such development entails a deeper analysis of the 
individual’s potential than is now possible under the 
standard Employment Service counseling and inter- 
viewing programs. It also involves a thorough study 
and practical approach to the means of accomplishing 
the transition from one field of work to another. This 
planning will probably include new or revised employ- 
ment service techniques to provide a deeper insight 
into the individual’s placement problem; the develop- 
ment of effective retraining programs, not only of a 
purely vocational nature, but quite possibly involving 
elementary basic education; and other factors not 
known to us as yet. 

Early in the planning stage, the Commission director 
appointed a 13-man advisory committee. Its mem- 
bership includes two representatives each from labor 
and management, the director of the Detroit Urban 
League, the executive secretary of the Michigan Youth 
Commission, the managing director of the United 
Community Services, and the general superintendent 
of the Detroit Welfare Department. Three other 
members are from the field of education—the Univer- 
city of Michigan, Wayne State University, and the 
Detroit public schools system. ‘The MESC director 
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ischairman. The Committee has met twice and each 
time has given enthusiastic support to the project and 
provided constructive criticism and comments. 


Research Design 


Early in the planning stage it was decided that the 
study group of unemployed would be limited to those 
unemployed continuously during 26 weeks or more, 
except for casual employment of a stopgap nature in 
other than their usual occupations. This definition 
eliminated any preconceived ideas as to use of the 
generally accepted characteristics in describing the 
hard-core group, such as age level, racial background, 
or educational attainment. 

The research design provided for a sample of ap- 
proximately 5,000 individuals selected from the appli- 
cant files of local offices in the city of Detroit and the 
contiguous cities of Royal Oak, Dearborn, and 
Wyandotte. The search of the records in these of- 
fices produced about 18,800 registrations of applicants 
which met the criteria established in the research 
design. Of these, 15,500 (82 percent) were men. 
The universe was obtained in early February 1962, 
and approximated the peak TEUC claimsload in the 
Detroit area during the previous 6-month period. 

These records were key punched to reflect the fol- 
lowing information: name, Social Security number, 
local office number, primary occupational code, sex, 
date of birth, marital and veteran status, and number 
of years of formal education completed. The punch 
cards were sorted by sex and occupation, and every 
fourth card was selected; thus, for the test, a 25 per- 
cent sample stratified by occupation and sex was 
obtained—numbering 4,699 applicants, of whom 3,866 


were men. 
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The research design also provided for a control 
group of the hard-core unemployed, which was ob- 
tained by selecting 1 card in 14 from the residue. 
This group, including 830 men and 180 women, also 
was stratified by sex and occupation. The control 
group was kept small enough to facilitate the followup 
required at intervals during the course of the study. 
Followup results would show the current labor force 
status and experience of each applicant in the control 
group when registered with the Employment Service 
for work. 

Proper statistical techniques in measuring variances 
will be exercised in pointing up significant differences 
between the two sets of samples. Comparisons be- 
tween the test group and the control group will pro- 
vide a measurement of the effectiveness of the 
program. 


Analysis of the Sample and Control Group 


In addition to stratification by sex and occupation, 
an analysis was made of the test and control groups to 
determine whether there existed similar relationships 
of other characteristics—such as by age groupings, 
and education—when compared with the universe. 
Since 1 in 4 was selected for the test group and | in 14 
of the remainder for the control group, it was ex- 
pected that about 25 percent of the universe in each 
bracket would be in the test group and about 5.4 
percent in the control group. An examination of the 
two sets of samples revealed a very high degree of 
reliability in terms of representation by age group, 
education, and other personal characteristics. Fol- 
lowing are some of the highlights of the major char- 
acteristics of the test group. 

1. Age in 1962.—The median age of all applicants 
in the sample was 39.7 years—males, 39.6 years; 
females, 40 years. In the group, 441 (9 percent of the 
sample) were 22 years of age and under and will be 
eligible for the special training provisions relating to 
youths under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962. Of these, 362 (82 percent) are 
boys or young men. 

2. Education.—Of the applicants selected for this 
study, 40 percent had elementary school training only ; 
about half of these had completed the eighth grade. 
The percentage with elementary schooling only was 
43.4 percent for males; 24.5 percent for females. 
Fewer than half of the men had completed the eighth 
year. 

About one-third had some high school training (1-3 
years), and slightly over 25 percent had graduated. 
Again, the males lagged far behind the females. The 
ratio was considerably closer for college attendance- 
4.8 percent of the males versus 4.6 percent of the 
females. 

3. Occupational group.—Over three-fourths of the 
sample applicants were concentrated in the three broad 
manual skill levels, with the highest proportion (37.2 
percent) classed as semiskilled labor. Nearly 12 per- 
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cent of the total were classified as skilled workers and 
28 percent as unskilled. 

Two of every five males were classed as semiskilled 
workers compared with one in four females. Three in 
10 of the males and slightly under 1 in 5 of the females 
were unskilled. Over 14 percent of the males were 
classified as skilled, while nearly 10 percent were serv- 
ice workers. Nearly 3 out of 10 females were classi- 
fied in service jobs, while another 26 percent were in 
the clerical and sales fields. Only 53 males and 5 
females were included in the sample of professional 
and managerial workers. 

4. Marital status—Over 65 percent of the appli- 
cants in the test group were married, over 68 percent 
of the men and 51 percent of the women. About one 
in four of the applicants was single. Of the females, 
22 percent were either divorced, separated, or 
widowed. 

Interview Schedule 


A seven-page schedule was developed by agency 
staff and representatives from the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. The schedule was reviewed critically 
by several economists and sociologists at the University 
of Michigan and Wayne State University prior to field 
testing. In devising this schedule, much thought was 
given to expansion of the section relating to employ- 
ment histories. This was done in order to disclose 
such pertinent information as special training received 
either on the job or on a pre-employment basis, atti- 
tude toward the job, reasons for separation, refusals 
of work offered, and other related factors. A num- 
ber of items were also included to reveal any physical 
or mental handicaps as well as other problems faced 
while unemployed. The schedule provides also for 
getting information on the individual’s attitudes con- 
cerning himself—his abilities, capabilities and ambi- 
tions, and his relationships with employers and fellow 
workers. Results will prove useful to counselors in 
helping applicants get jobs. 


Project Staffing 


The project is located in the State Administrative 
Office in Detroit. The staff, under the overall direc- 
tion of the Employment Service Division, consists of 
a director, assistant director, counseling unit super- 
visor, two subsupervisors, 18 employment counselors, 
and a clerical unit. Four employees are assigned to 
the Research and Statistics Division to process the 
schedules—to do coding, analyze tabulated data, and 
assist in preparing interim and final reports. 


Contacting the Project Participants 


Introductory letters soliciting cooperation are sent 
in advance to project participants. Almost 2,800 let- 
ters had been mailed by September 30, 1962. A sec- 
ond letter sets up an appointment for the interview; 
2,454 of these letters have been sent. If there is no 
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response to the original letter, telephone or personal 
visit is tried. Project field workers have made 608 
personal visits to individuals’ homes. Every effort is 
made to reach persons initially selected for the sample 
rather than to make substitutions. So far, the 1,264 
initial counseling interviews have averaged 21/2 hours 
each. The 1,140 subsequent counseling interviews 
have averaged 35 to 45 minutes each. To date, the 
GENERAL Aptirupe Test Battery has been admin- 
istered to 431 individuals. Case conferences are held 
daily with the counselors and the project supervisor to 
review difficult or unusual problems. These meetings 
are invaluable as part of the on-the-job training pro- 
gram for new counselors. 

Responses from those counseled have been good. 
They are pleased to be included in the program and 
feel that they have received assistance. Many say 
that this is the first time someone has sat down with 
them and listened to their problems. Many requests 
have been received from people wanting to be in- 
cluded in the projects, but, because of established con- 
trols, new cases cannot be added. 

Recognizing that the long-term unemployed may 
need services other than job counseling and place- 
ment, working relationships have been established 
with 77 community organizations. These include the 
Veterans Administration, Travelers Aid, service clubs, 
nationality associations, Lafayette Clinic (psychi- 
atric), and others. Responses from these organiza- 
tions have contributed significantly to the working of 
the project. 

After the counseling interview is completed, a plan 
of action is devised with the participant. Those with 
mental or physical disabilities, or needing other com- 
munity assistance, are referred to appropriate com- 
munity agencies. For employable persons, a com- 
pletely new application card is prepared by the coun- 
selor and sent to the appropriate Employment Service 
industrial occupation office in the Detroit area. The 
card is identified with the initials “MDP,” for Man- 
power Development Project. An appointment is 
made for a placement interview. In introducing the 
program to local offices, it was emphasized that per- 
sons included in the sample should not receive special 
treatment, but should be considered for job openings 
along with all other qualified applicants. Necessary 
records for study purposes will be prepared from the 
MDP cards at regular intervals and at the conclusion 
of the study. 


Identification of Potential Hard-Core Applicants 


One of the desired major accomplishments of this 
study will be the development of clues which will 
enable the Employment Service to identify potential 
hard-core applicants. If the applicant can be iden- 
tified when he is first laid off as one who will very 
likely experience difficulty in finding employment 
prior to exhausting his unemployment benefits, reme- 
dial steps could be begun at once. 
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Experience to, 


date with characteristics patterns indicates that such 
identification possibly could be worked out, and that 
early action in these cases could salvage employable 
persons. 

It is hoped that clues can be developed from the 
schedule responses. For example, information may 
be needed about how the applicant got employment 
in past years, why he is among the hard-core, and why 
he differs from others with similar backgrounds who 
are laid off at the same time yet do not become part 
of the hard-core group. 

As a result of research to date, 14 problem categories 
have been identified : 


. Attitude precludes employment. 
2, Low job motivation because of welfare dependency. 


1 
3. Lack of “know how” in seeking work. 
4. Hidden marketable skills and/or training. 
5. Psychiatric evaluation and/or care. 
6. Medical evaluation and/or care. 
7. Relocation requiring financial assistance of other agen- 
cies. 

8. Financial assistance needed to enable worker to be- 
come reemployed. 

9. Training for upgrading skill necessary. 

10. Not exposed to job opportunities—improper local 
office classification. 

*11. Legal assistance. 

*12. Special assistance—Veterans Administration. 

*13. Special assistance—Board of Education. 

*14. Special assistance—Unions. 


Some Case Histories 


A review of a few case histories will illustrate how 
many very important factors are hidden in the cross- 
sectional approach to a study of the unemployed and 
why the longitudinal approach may be the correct one. 


Mr. E., a 27-year-old married man with one child, had 
completed 10 grades of school in another State. In Detroit, 
he had worked 4% years as a machine operator at an auto- 
mobile plant, served the next 2 years in the Army, and then 
completed an 8-week course in meat cutting. 


Since 1958 he had had only two jobs, each of 2 weeks’ 
duration. Two or three times a month he had reported to 
the local office where he had been coded as a machine oper- 
ator only. His application there did not reflect his training 
or interest in meat cutting. 


Mr. E. was very discouraged. He had training but not 
the experience required by employers for a meat-cutting job. 
Finding work seemed impossible, so he gave up searching on 
his own. 


Counseling sessions centered on evaluating the applicant’s 
aptitudes, training, and interests. A job huniing technique 
was.developed using a special résumé. He was given specific 
instruction on how to conduct himself during an employment 
interview. 

Although the initial trial of the “technique” did not re- 
sult in an immediate job, meat department managers were so 
favorably impressed that the applicant continued his job hunt. 
He had reoriented himself and begun to compete again for 
work. The plan at this point was to consider Mr. E. for 
training in complex machine operation or auto-mechanics if 
he had no job by the time such a training program began, but 


* Special assistance needed to overcome problem(s) pre- 
cluding employment. 
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5 weeks later—through followup—we learned that he was 


working in the meat department of a large food chain. 


* * * 

Mr. D., a 36-year-old veteran, married with two children, 
had attended school in Detroit through the ninth grade. He 
had worked at a plant in Detroit for 8 years as an assembler 
and then in an out-of-State plant of the same company for 
1 year as an arc welder until he was laid off in December 
1960. He then became a welfare recipient. 


In 1950 under the GI Bill, he had completed an 18-month 
trade school course in upholstering. In 1959 he completed 
an 80-hour welding course sponsored by an automobile com- 
pany. During 1952-54 while working for an auto plant, he 
held a second job as a mattress maker and upholsterer. He 
was Classified by the Employment Service as a welder. His 
application did not reflect his training or experience in up- 
holstering. The Employment Service was not able to refer 
Mr. D. as a semiskilled welder because recent automation 
had reduced opportunities in this occupation. 


Mr. D. tried valiantly to find a job. When he had no bus 
fare, he walked long distances. He was willing to relocate 
and was flexible about pay, working conditions, and travel 
distance. He did not have funds to look for work in another 
city. 

Through counseling interviews, a plan was developed to 
pursue a job as an upholsterer, and a list of possible employ- 
ers was compiled. Discussions were directed toward improv- 
ing his approach toemployers. Training in inert gas welding 
in order to upgrade his welding skill was discussed as an 
alternative. 

In June, the counselor noted a clearance order for up- 
holsterer from the Arizona Employment Service. A tele- 
phone interview with the employer revealed that he felt that 
the applicant was qualified. 

Had it not been for cooperative community resources, our 
planning would have been fruitless. There were no funds 
for travel, but arrangements were made by the Soldiers and 
Sailors Relief Agency to finance the trip. The Detroit Wel- 
fare Department agreed to continue to aid the family re- 
maining in Detroit until the applicant was established on his 
new job. 


* * * 


A 45-year-old woman had been a dancer in show business 
for 26 years. She left this kind of work in 1956 to care for 
her invalid mother. When it became necessary to place 
her mother in a nursing home, she applied at the local Em- 
ployment Service Office. She was coded for entertainment 
work. 

Other work experience included 4 months in a factory as 
a machine operator, about 4 months’ office-clerical work, and 
housecleaning jobs. All in all, she had had a prolonged 
period of unemployment. 


In exploring her background, the project counselor found 
that Mrs. W. had worked for 8 years as a volunteer nurse 
aide for the Red Cross during and after the war while she 
was in the entertainment business. On the basis of this 
interest and experience, and a determination by the coun- 
selor that her personal qualifications and personality would 
be suitable for hospital work, she was given an aptitude test 
for this field of work. 

When she passed the test, she was placed in a training 


program (ARA) for nurse aide. At the completion of the 
training, she was placed with a hospital. 


Some Preliminary Findings 


It is too early to form definitive conclusions about 
the end results of this important experimental under- 
taking, or to make recommendations for the future. 
However, the persons engaged in the project feel that 
they are giving real service to those who have been 
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interviewed. Many of these jobseekers believe that 
they have been helped or will be helped. A number 
of them, regardless of age, did not know how to go 
about seeking a job. 

It seems evident that the public employment service 
will have to spend far more time than at present in 
application taking and counseling to help these indi- 
viduals in an intelligent and meaningful way. Far 
more is needed than the recording of previous jobs 
and the educational level of such individuals. Al- 
though this service will cost more, results to date indi- 
cate that it can mean thousands of dollars in savings 
to the community. Every person placed in a suitable 
job with a regular income adds to the economy of the 
community, and those who are taken off welfare lists 
relieve the tax burden of the community. 


Miss Eileen C. Pawlicki, chief, Research and Reports Section 
Research and Statistics Division; Garth D. Bartley, project 
director, and Joseph W. Williams, assistant project director. 


It is evident that our present application taking 
process has not been adequate to meet the need of the 
hard-core group. ‘Too much concern is given to the 
immediate job needs of the individual; too little to 
a proper analysis of the worker’s past or potential 
ability, skills, and knowledge. Many individuals in 
the hard-core group have hidden marketable skills 
and are immediately employable, if the skill can be 
identified. 

In many instances, the jobseeker is not capable of 
analyzing his experience, training, and skills in the 
light of job opportunity. He frequently withholds 
information, not knowing its value. The counselor 
must utilize every technique at his command to un- 
cover occupationally significant information. 

There is no single answer as to who the hard-core 
unemployed are and why they are in this situation. 
Problems are numerous, and those among the hard 
core who cannot make adjustments need the assistance 
of skilled and concerned counselors. The counseling 
approach used in the project has a real therapeutic 
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effect on the project participant. It is evident that 
long-term unemployment has a demoralizing effect on 
individuals, and that many have lost self-respect and, 
as a consequence, their desire to continue trying to find 
solutions to their problems. 

A cooperative understanding among all community 
agencies must exist if we are to be able to provide 
effective service to the hard-to-place worker. Each 
agency must assume some responsibility in the rehabili- 
tation of the hard-core worker. Counseling in itself 
is ineffective if required facilities cannot be used when 
individuals need them. 


Local Offices Lead 
Community Program 


By JOHN M. CLARK 
State Director 
Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


OOPERATIVE community job development ef- 
forts have been going on in Pennsylvania for the 
past 15 years. From the beginning of these efforts, 


the local employment office in many communities has 
been the focal point of local job development efforts. 


Over the years, the local offices in Pennsylvania 
have spearheaded community organizational efforts to 
develop employment programs for handicapped work- 
ers, older workers, minority groups, youth, and other 
segments of the work force. This experience has 
helped to pave the way for today’s extensive broad- 
base community economic efforts, not only by the 
Employment Service but by the community as a whole. 

The extensiveness of these more recent efforts is 
evidenced by a statewide survey last year that reported 
over 320 community employment development organ- 
izations active across the State. At that time, em- 
ployment offices were either members of, or acted as 
labor market consultants to, 175 such committees. A 
survey today would reveal an even greater participa- 
tion by Pennsylvania local offices. 

With the passage of the Area Redevelopment Act 
in early 1961, the role of the local office in community 
development efforts became very evident, inasmuch 
as 50 of the 67 counties in Pennsylvania are in ARA 
designated areas and involve 75 (or approximately 
three-fourths) of the local employment offices in 
Pennsylvania. These 75 local offices proved to be a 
veritable storehouse of guidance information in de- 
veloping the Overall Economic Development Pro- 
grams which are required to initiate ARA projects. 
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The same extensive participation has also occurred 
in Rural Areas Development (RAD) activities as well 
as in non-ARA counties. In one community, the 
local employment office, upon notification from the 
employer of a pending major shutdown, intensified 
local and clearance placement activities. As a result, 
practically all the affected employees were soon placed 
in new jobs. The local office also served as con- 
sultant to the mayor and other local leaders in initi- 
ating a community employment program which has 
attracted one new employer to the community, and 
has obtained definite commitments from two others. 

In another situation, a local office initiated a unique 
newspaper return-coupon type of survey to ascertain 
the availability of workers for a company tentatively 
planning to move into the area. The survey and its 
results were so successful that a neighboring State 
sent observers and has since used this same plan 
successfully. 

It soon became apparent that a logical second step 
was to create a State Office Community Employment 
Program Unit to augment local office activities. This 
was done in January of this year with the field staff 
strategically located throughout the State. Local of- 
fices, however, still continue to play a vital role in 
community employment development activities, to help 
retain established businesses and to attract new 
employers. 

Another outgrowth of employment service activity 
has been the development in one major area of a 
Regional Industrial Development Technical Com- 
mittee. Its objective is to make technical advice avail- 
able on a coordinated area basis to a half dozen or 
more contiguous counties. The committee is com- 
posed of local, district, and State Employment Service 
personnel, in addition to representatives from local 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, the Penn- 
sylvania Departments of Public Instruction and Com- 
merce, and the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

In September 1962, a training guidebook entitled 
“The Local Office Manager and the Community Em- 
ployment Program” was published. It outlines in de- 
tail the leading role that the local employment office 
should play in the community employment program 
and supplements the EmpLoyMENT Security Man- 
UAL section on the Community Employment Program. 


Inventories of Skills 


Local office efforts to promote job development ac- 
tivities have been many and varied. They include 
skill inventories, job opportunity surveys, counseling 
activities, and, most recently, automation studies and 
development of occupational training programs. 

In recent years, surveys of skills available among the 
unemployed have been made by many local offices, 
particularly in six major Pennsylvania problem areas. 
These surveys are used to attract new industry, thereby 
enabling significant numbers of unemployed workers 
to obtain jobs as quickly as possible. In at least two 
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instances, skill surveys of unemployed coal miners re- 
sulted not only in attracting new industry, but also 
assisted established employers to obtain available local 
workers heretofore not identified as qualified. Skill 
transfer ability tables are still another technique util- 
ized to expedite the transfer of workers from a plant 
which has shut down to employers who need workers. 

While the affected workers in many of the mines and 
shutdown plants were short-term unemployed, dimin- 
ishing employment trends in their occupational fields 
would undoubtedly have caused long delays in their 
subsequent job placement had not special efforts been 
put forth by the local offices to speed their reemploy- 
ment. 

The importance of timely preventive measures such 
as skill surveys undertaken by the local office at a time 
of business shutdown cannot be over emphasized. 
This speedup of the placement process has proved a 
most successful device in preventing long periods of 
unemployment for many workers. 

However, where local offices are confronted with 
the long-term unemployed, resources have been de- 
veloped to combat this admittedly perplexing situa- 
tion. Since 1951, a continuing series of studies has 
been made pertaining to the age, education, and 
several other characteristics of the long-term unem- 
ployed who have exhausted regular unemployment 
insurance benefits. Similar studies also have been 


conducted of workers who received Federal extended 
benefits. 

Pennsylvania currently publishes “The Insured Un- 
employed—Who They Are,” which compares the char- 
acteristics of the long- and short-term unemployed. 


In a single dramatic illustration, Presi- 
dent Kennedy on August 13, 1962, during 
a national telecast, directed public atten- 
tion to community job development ac- 
tivities in Pennsylvania. He told of an 
unemployed worker with out-moded 
skills who underwent occupational re- 
training in a community program and 
subsequently obtained employment in a 
new plant attracted to the locality by 
local industrial development efforts. 
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As a quarterly supplement, the State’s two major 
metropolitan areas are reported separately, depicting 
educational and occupational correlations of the in- 
sured unemployed, in addition to other characteristics. 

A major purpose of these reports is to assist local 
office managers in identifying the various categories 
of long-term unemployed, thus assuring the develop- 
ment of more meaningful job training programs, posi- 
tive placement activities, and appropriate industrial 
development activities. 


Job Opportunity Surveys 


Studies of job demands and training needs have 
been conducted in four major labor market areas since 
1957. Currently, the two largest metropolitan areas 
are undergoing similar studies. 

The studies (1) provide a basis to relate vocational 
training requirements to current occupational needs; 
(2) augment other information on manpower resources 
for use in community employment planning and in- 
dustrial development; (3) stimulate employers to re- 
view and evaluate their occupational needs and in- 
plant training programs; and (4) identify by employer 
immediate occupational demands to which local offices 
can refer applicants. 


Group Counseling 


The regular counseling program of the Pennsyl- 
vania agency has assisted thousands of long-term (as 
well as short-term) unemployed to adjust successfully 
in today’s rapidly changing labor market. In this 
activity, too, local offices over the years have developed 
community-oriented working relationships with both 


George DeMartz, Pennsylvania worker specifically cited by Presi- 


dent Kennedy as a typical trainee, is shown at his welding job 
using updated skills learned through occupational retraining. 
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Local office sponsored counseling 
panel of community representa- 
tives meets periodically to help 
place physically handicapped, 
older workers, and other hard- 
to-place applicants. 


individual and groups of employers, and private and 
public organizations. 

However, as efforts were quickened to deal with 
problems of the long-term unemployed, school drop- 
outs, and others, involving particularly negative or 
defeatist attitudes and the need for motivation toward 
desirable actions, group approach techniques had to 
be devised to deal more effectively with such problems. 
A special project was begun early this year, in co- 
operation with the national office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, to provide information on 
methods and techniques which could prove especially 
useful in dealing with these problems. The group 
setting provides an opportunity for a number of coun- 
selees, under the leadership of a trained counselor, to 
pool their experiences and ideas and to stimulate each 
other in thinking through a problem and adopting 
appropriate attitudes with respect to training and 
unemployment. 

Group counseling as an adjunct to individual coun- 
seling could prove valuable to many persons who are 
experiencing the discouragements and frustrations as- 
sociated with long periods of unemployment. This 
approach is already showing promise among special 
groups of older workers, very long-term unemployed 
widows, veterans under 45, and applicants for ARA 
and MDTA occupational training programs. 


Job Development 


For years, job development programs have been 
conducted in Pennsylvania for the long-term unem- 
ployed, among others, especially for older workers, 
handicapped, and members of minority groups. 

Both the local job market and the labor clearance 
system have been used to the maximum in job develop- 
ment. Many local offices have centralized and indexed 
area occupational information as a ready reference for 
identifying local employers potentially in need of work- 
ers with specific skills. This enables the local office to 
contact appropriate employers quickly on behalf of 
specific applicants. 
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Intensified labor clearance activities, especially 
within commuting areas, have also been fully utilized 
to place long-term unemployed as well as recently laid- 
off workers from declining industries. In one instance, 
approximately 200 workers laid off from a declining 
industry were placed through clearance with other 
employers in a 60-mile commuting radius. An addi- 
tional 80 were referred to more distant areas within 
the State. 

Handicapped 


Much of the groundwork for currently effective job 
development programs has been developed over the 
years by the extensive “Employ the Handicapped” 
programs conducted by all local employment offices. 
Two study projects are being conducted in connection 
with the problems of the long-term unemployed in 
the handicapped group. One, in conjunction with vo- 
cational rehabilitation agencies in Philadelphia, in- 
volves studying a group of long-term unemployed 
handicapped applicants who, in spite of extensive re- 
habilitation services, have not achieved employment 
goals. The object, of course, is to determine what 
further can or must be done to return these people to 
active employment. A second study, in conjunction 
with certain local committees, involves determining 
ways to remove architectural barriers to employment 
of certain types of physically handicapped persons. 


Older Workers 


The incidence of long-term unemployment seem. 
especially significant among older workers. They 
have been the object of much special effort by local 
offices. In 1956, an analysis was made of services 
being given to older workers in 11 metropolitan local 
offices to determine whether any special services or 
techniques were particularly successful in dealing with 
this problem. The analysis showed that intensive use 
of present procedures and techniques, particularly 
counseling and job development, are most effective in 
placing older workers. This does not mean, however, 
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Trainees and instructor in an occupational training class in a 
Pennsylvania community. 


@ SPARK PLUG 
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that research and development of new techniques 
such as group counseling should not be fostered and 
continued. 

The amendment to the Fair Employment Practices 
Law which provided for elimination of discriminatory 
practices in the hiring of older workers became effec- 
tive in Pennsylvania in 1956. Results, however, have 
not been dramatic. Employers have not suddenly 
become desirous of hiring older workers if they pre- 
viously preferred younger workers. 

It has been noted that: (1) Only a small percent- 
age of the cases brought to the attention of the State’s 
Human Relations Commission are concerned with age 
discrimination, and usually these are not clear-cut be- 
cause age is often complicated by other negative fac- 
tors; (2) several large companies have worked with 
their insurance companies to revise requirements and 
have removed the mandatory age limit for retirement; 
and (3) many employers have learned that retirement 
benefits will not necessarily cost more because of hiring 
people in higher age brackets. Furthermore, they have 
found that a skillful person at an advanced age may be 
hired without disturbing the retirement program if the 
person chooses to waive retirement benefits in favor of 
a few additional years of employment. 

In summary, the most important results of this law 
have been that through the educational process, many 
employers have reexamined their own situation and 
have found that hiring older workers can be beneficial. 

In addition, a number of local offices have con- 
ducted older worker-employer panels which success- 
fully focused community attention on the problems of 
older workers. 


Automation and Manpower Services 


A State office unit called Automation and Man- 
power Services was established in January 1962. Its 
purpose is to develop and coordinate demonstration 
projects related to changes in the labor market brought 
about by automation and other technological advances 
in Pennsylvania industry. Specifically, this function 
provides the Pennsylvania agency with the means for 
making detailed studies of workers affected by auto- 
mation and of the method for dealing with resultant 
problems of unemployment. 

During the first phase of the program, emphasis was 
placed on studies in four specific employment situa- 
tions involving automation or technological change. 
The analysis of the findings has been issued to local 
offices as a “Manual on Automation Demonstration 
Projects.” The long-range objective is to integrate 
these projects into the normal local office routine and 
focus local office resources on a maximum number of 
automation and technological change situations. The 
result hoped for is reduction of the impact of automa- 
tion on specific workers through intensified and im- 
proved local office assistance. 
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State-Financed Occupational Training 


State-financed occupational training programs for 
unemployed adults have been operative in Pennsyl- 
vania for over a decade. During this period, many 
local offices gained experience and learned effective 
techniques in working with other segments of the 
community in developing specific training proposals. 
The State law requires that demand for training in a 
specific occupation be substantiated by labor market 
information available to the local employment office 
and that selection and referral of potential trainees be 
the sole responsibility of the local office. The law 
also assigns certain responsibilities to local schools, and 
the State Departments of Public Instruction, Public 
Welfare, and Commerce (the last being the State’s 
officially designated Industrial Development Agency ). 
Labor unions, employers, and others concerned also 
participated in the development of training proposals. 
In many instances, implementation of this program 
led to the formation of community vocational training 
committees with membership composed of the groups 
and agencies noted above. 

Nearly 20,000 unemployed have been trained under 
this program which offered classes in over 40 occupa- 
tions. In fiscal year 1962, approximately 5,800 
workers were enrolled. Many of the trainees, a high 
percentage of whom ultimately obtained employment, 
were former recipients of public welfare aid and had 
experienced long-term unemployment. 


ARA Occupational Training 


With the enactment of the Area Redevelopment 
Act in the spring of 1961, further incentive was given 
to industrial development, employment development, 
and occupational training activities in the 50 ARA 
counties in Pennsylvania encompassing approximately 
75 of the local offices in the State. Local offices have 
participated extensively in the development of re- 
quired Overall Economic Development Programs, 
particularly the manpower and training sections. 
The initial step in implementing a local occupational 
training program was the formation of a local training 
advisory committee, sponsored by the local office with 
broad community representation, including business, 
labor, farm, and school. The second step by the local 
office was the conducting of surveys to identify both 
training needs and potential trainees. These activi- 
ties led to more extensive participation by the local 
office in community organization, firmly establishing 
the office as the manpower center. 

These preliminary efforts were climaxed in late 
November and early December 1961 by a series of four 
Governor’s regional conferences attended by over 
1,000 business, labor, and community leaders. The 
conferences included an Employment Service speaker 
who outlined his agency’s services, with particular 
emphasis on the role of the local office in occupational 
training programs. This further underscored the 
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vital role of the local office as the community man- 
power center. 

By September 30 of this year, the end of the first 8 
months of ARA training, 686 persons had completed 
training in 18 courses. Seven of these courses have 
had second or third classes. An additional 591 per- 
sons are presently in training in 15 courses. Nearly 
half of these trainees fall within the long-term unem- 
ployed category. 


Manpower Development and Training Act 


The passage of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act in 1962 placed still further emphasis on 
job training programs. To get this expanded pro- 
gram underway in Pennsylvania, it was largely a 
matter of shifting from high gear to overdrive and 
including the State’s 17 remaining non-ARA counties 
in an even more extensive training effort. 

At this writing, following State-level agreements 
with the Pennsylvania AFL—CIO, Pennsylvania Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and the State Chamber of 
Commerce, all local employment offices have orga- 
nized formal local manpower councils. Representa- 
tion on the councils includes labor and employer 
groups; public, parochial, and private schools; public 
and private civic groups; farm organizations; the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training; and 
others. 

Local and regional occupational demand surveys 
have been made. In addition, at the request of State 
ES representatives, several score of statewide busi- 
ness, trade, and professional associations, including 
the Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and labor groups, agreed to survey their statewide 
memberships to identify occupational training needs, 
some of which might be overlooked in local surveys. 
By combining the needs of several communities into 
one statewide need, an adequate basis for a training 
proposal has developed. Consequently, a number of 
training needs have been identified that otherwise 
might have been overlooked. 

As of October 5, 1962, local employment offices had 
submitted 135 proposals covering 7,714 trainees. By 
the same time, the State Level Review Committee had 
approved 110 of these proposals for 4,875 trainees. 
The national office of the BES had recommended ap- 
proval to the Department of Labor’s Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training of 53 proposals for 
1,699 trainees. This process of approval continues. 
During the first month of MDTA operation (Septem- 
ber 1962), 26 courses totaling 578 trainees were under- 
way (see table on next page). These statistics dra- 
matically underline the importance of occupational 
training in helping the long-term unemployed to re- 
turn to work. 


Directories of Training Facilities 


To facilitate the development of training proposals 
under all occupational training programs, the Em- 
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Composition of MDTA Trainees, by Duration of Unemploy- 
ment, September 1962 


Number of trainees 


Length of unemployment 





prior to training 
(in weeks) Total | 

(both Male Female 

sexes) | 


1 


101 
156 
98 
79 
144 | 
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ployment Service compiled 10 directories of adult 
vocational training facilities, public and private, on a 
districtwide basis. Copies of each directory have 
been distributed to local offices. For uniform inter- 
pretation, the type of training offered at each training 
center is identified as closely as possible by occupa- 
tional guides and codes from Part I of the DicTIoNaRy 
oF OccupATIONAL TitLes. Every effort is made to 
keep the listings current. 

A number of local employment office managers, 
with assistance from district and State offices, have 
played principal roles on community committees or- 
ganized for the purpose of encouraging establishment 
of Area Technical High Schools. The technical 
schools will provide extensive vocational training facil- 
ities for adults as well as youth. 


Pilot Research and Training Project 


During the winter of 1961-62, in an area where 
unemployment among steel workers was running as 
high as 15 percent, district officials of the United Steel 
Workers of America spearheaded the establishment 
of a local training advisory council to study ways of 
future utilization of funds under MDTA to alleviate 
this unemployment situation. This council, composed 
of representatives of union, the public, schools, com- 
munity officials, and members of the local employment 
office staff, proposed an educational and training pro- 
gram to prepare unemployed adults for anticipated 
future job openings. 

Persistent efforts by this council have resulted in 
tentative approval by the national office of the BES 
of a new research and training project under MDTA. 
This project is one of two pilot experiments to be 
conducted in the United States under this new legis- 
lation. It will provide unemployed or underemployed 
workers, many of whom are steelworkers who have 
not completed high school, the opportunity to acquire 
additional education and vocational training which 
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will enable them to compete in the future labor mar- 
ket of this area where technical-type jobs will require 
a minimum of high school education. 

Although the project is still in the initial planning 
stage, it illustrates one unusual approach to the prob- 
lem of providing hard-core unemployed workers with 
the chance to acquire education and training needed 
for job openings in an area. 

All this activity converges on the end objective of 
placing workers, particularly the long-term unem- 
ployed, in jobs. It is doing much to help shorten pe- 
riods of unemployment for thousands of workers, as 
well as helping many long-term unemployed to get 
jobs. 


Industrial Development 
in Cumberland 


By FRANCIS A. KENNEY 
Manager, Cumberland Local Office 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 
HE Cumberland, Md., labor market has been in 
the labor surplus category since March 1949. At 
that time, a single employer laid off thousands of tex- 
tile workers, many of whom were middle-aged men 
and women with up to 25 years’ experience in semi- 
skilled jobs. Even before 1949, the soft coal industry 
in the area was beginning a gradual decline, and an- 
other major employer—the railroad—was under- 
going changes which would slash employment to a 
fraction of its peak figure. All over the Nation, tex- 
tiles, railroads, and coal mining were hard hit, but 
Cumberland, having all three, seemed in a desperate 
situation. The question uppermost in the minds of 
local citizens was: If our problems are really national, 
how effective will local efforts be in resolving them? 
Most people tend to think of economic problems as 
happening suddenly, as though dropped full-blown 
from outer space. This is certainly not the case; and 
just as an individual’s heredity and environment must 
be examined to discover the reason for his difficulties, 
so a community with economic problems must be 
looked at in terms of its history (heredity) and geo- 
graphy (environment). The following is a rough 
chronology of the economic history of Cumberland 
from 1750 to the present time: 
1750-1800 Military and trading post established by 
Virginia “interests,” with Maryland looking on. 
1800-1850 Development of roads oriented toward 
trade and commerce between the growing Midwest 
and eastern cities. 
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Control tower of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad's modern mar- 
shalling yord where trains are handled by electronic devices 
and controlled by intricate data processing equipment. 


Original commercial improvement of Cumberland was due to the 
building of the National Road. For 125 years this road pro- 
vided the best nonrail trans-Appalachian route to the West. 


The Kelly Springfield Tire Co. was founded at Cumberland and is 
presently building a new plant in Texas to serve customers in 
the western part of the United States. 


1850-1900 Development of railroad and canal— 
especially relating to coal shipments and trans-ship- 
ments between the east coast and the Midwest or 
Far West. 

1900-1950 Railroad dominating transportation in 
area and gradual decline of coal and development 
of manufacturing industries. 

1950—present Transition from coal-railroad economy 
to urban industrial area based on intermediate and 
light manufacturing, with good highways and a 
large service area for sales and services extending 
approximately 50 miles in all directions. 

The labor market, including Allegany County, Md. 
and Mineral County, W. Va., overlaps two physio- 
graphic subdivisions of the Appalachians—the Ridge 
and Valley Region in the eastern two-thirds of the 
area, and the Allegheny Plateau in the western one- 
third. The regions are divided by the Allegheny 
Front at the eastern edge of the plateau. 

Much economic activity in the area has been directly 
related to the physical characteristics of the land; for 
example, coal mining, and location of the railroad. 
Since 1900, larger manufacturing companies have lo- 
cated here for other reasons such as water resources, 
transportation, and the general excellence of the labor 
force. 

The Cumberland labor market more nearly re- 
sembles northern West Virginia and southwestern 
Pennsylvania than it does the rest of Maryland. Cur- 
rently, the Appalachian areas in the eastern United 
States are thought of as being “deprived” in regard 
to roads, development of water resources, and general 
programs of government designed to promote develop- 
ment. 

Recognizing this problem, Governor J. Millard 
Tawes of Maryland attacked it on a regional, rather 
than a local, basis. He has invited the governors of 
the Appalachian States to meet and discuss ways and 
means of working together to alleviate the widespread 
hardship among the people living in the region. 
Through his efforts, greater understanding has been 
reached. With increased cooperation among the Ap- 
palachian States, it is hoped that the industrial de- 
velopment of the region can be achieved. 

Some of the problems to which the Governor’s Con- 
ference has addressed itself include: The building of 
modern, first-class highways; the development of recre- 
ation facilities and the tourist industry; the develop- 
ment of water resources and control of pollution by 
means of interstate programs; and the use of scientific 
methods in developing timber resources. In essence, 
it was recognized that government must put more into 
the Appalachian areas so as to facilitate and implement 
further industrial development. The facilities for 
attracting industry must be brought up to the same 
level as those found elsewhere if Appalachian areas 
are to make their maximum contribution to the growth 
and strength of the Nation. These are the things that 
must be done to combat long-term joblessness and halt 
the out-migration of young people. 
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On the positive side, we find that during the past 
10 years several events have helped greatly to restore 
optimism, if not former employment levels, in Cumber- 
land itself. 

1. The construction of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company plant here, one of the most modern glass 
producing plants in the world. A few days ago, this 
Company announced that it was adding the “float” 
process to its producing unit at Cumberland. This 
new method of manufacturing plate glass will greatly 
expand physical facilities here, and may provide a 
substantial number of new jobs. 

2. The construction of a major facility at Cumber- 
land by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for marshal- 
ling and reclassifying its trains by automatic devices. 
Elaboraté data-processing equipment has been in- 
stalled by the railroad, and information concerning 
shipments and freight cars on the B. & O. system can 
be obtained instantly at any time. This procedure 
also pinpoints any delay which occurs in delivering a 
shipment to its destination. Although these processes 
tend to reduce overall B. & O. railroad employment, 
the location of the facility in Cumberland creates 
needed jobs in the area. 

3. The multimillion dollar modernization of the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company plant at 
Luke, Md. This improvement was made possible by 
the construction of the Savage River Dam by the Fed- 
eral Government, which assured the industry of an 
adequate water supply. 

4. Acceleration of missile and rocket programs at 
the Allegany Ballistics Laboratory, resulting in in- 
creased employment. The Navy research and devel- 
opment plant operated by the Hercules Powder 
Company is now the largest single employer in the 
labor market area. 

5. The Kelly Springfield Tire Company and the 
Celanese Fibres Company in Cumberland are keeping 
pace with latest production methods in their respective 
industries and are providing high, stable employment. 
On October 19, 1962, it was announced that the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Company had acquired a retail auto- 


mobile accessories chain store system to “aggressively” 
enter the retail tire market. 
Nevertheless, there continue to be pockets of hard- 


core, long-term unemployment in the area. Many of 
these people have had experience in railroad, textile, 
and soft coal mining jobs, but cannot be, or have not 
been, absorbed into new kinds of work. There are 
also the young, inexperienced workers for whom there 
are few job opportunities. We find too that there is 
an acute need for industrial type jobs for women in 
the area, as manufacturing industries here employ a 
high preponderance of men. 

A partial answer to the Cumberland problem has 
been found in retraining under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act. An evening course in machine tool opera- 
tion, lasting 20 weeks, was set up by the Department 
of Employment Security and the Allegany County 
Board of Education under the regular vocational] in- 
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structor in February 1962. The Upper Potomac In- 
dustrial Development Corporation was of invaluable 
assistance in setting up the course. The corporation 
appointed a training committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all major industries. This committee, 
headed by the plant manager of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, met frequently at the training school 
to discuss the progress of the course and any problems 
which arose. The continued interest of this commit- 
tee assured acceptance of the program by employers 
and their willingness to hire the trainees when the 
course was completed. All local industries were in- 
vited to visit the training facility while the course was 
underway so that they could talk with the students, 
view samples of the work which were on display, and 
explain the jobs for which the trainees might qualify. 

From 169 applicants, 25 trainees were enrolled, 
ranging in age from 18 to 45 years. Seven members 
of the class had been idle over 52 weeks, with no pros- 
pects of employment in sight. The educational level 
of the group covered a wide range, with three having 
less than an eighth grade education, while one had 
completed one year of college. Among other screen- 
ing devices, all were given the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Batrery and successfully met the norms of 
Machinist B—217. 

Twenty-one of the trainees completed the 20-week 
course, 19 were placed with employers engaged in 
various kinds of industrial activity—truck manufactur- 
ing, pulp and paper, microscopic drills and jets, rail- 
road, and instruments manufacture. 

The following excerpt from correspondence gives an 
employers’ reactions to the performance of the ARA 
trainees. (Employers were asked to make suggestions 
for improving the training. ) 

“The trainees we have selected and put to work are 
satisfactory. We might suggest that a similar course 
include more drawing and blueprint work without 
reducing the hours on machine training.”’ 
Jet Sales Corporation. 

Another employer, the Mack Truck Company, in 
Hagerstown, reported that the trainees had been given 
the company’s own tests and all qualified. The em- 
ployer stated that, obviously, all had been well trained 
and were selected with great care. Because of higher 
wages prevailing at the Mack plant, Cumberland 
trainees formed car pools and travel 65 miles each way 
daily to the Mack jobs in Hagerstown. 

It appears that Cumberland is going through a 
transition in its industrial development and that pro- 
grams are underway along the Upper Potomac which 
greatly facilitate industrial expansion in the region. 
The need for increased governmental attention to the 
area must be recognized. The Area Redevelopment 
Act, which provides training, is a step in the right di- 
rection. It is also apparent that all local groups have 
become aware of the nature of the problem and are 
enthusiastiscally supporting the overall program. 


National 
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View of Gary, Ind., with the steel mills in the background. 


(Courtesy—Gary Steel Works) 


“TEUC Gave Me New Hope’ 


By EARL L. GELESKE 


Assistant Manager Gary Local Office 


Indiana Employment Security Division 


ROM 1940 to 1954, the steel men of Gary went to work 
at the mills as regularly as the sun rose. Then the lay- 
offs began, and the men became bewildered and afraid. 

At first the cutbacks took out the probationary and low 
seniority groups. Most of these were short-time residents 
in Gary, and they soon returned to their former areas. 
During the next 3 years employment rose slowly, and Gary 
tucked away the memories of 1954. 

By September 1957, however, the employment toboggan 
reached the top of the next hill, and the slide down again 
was more spectacular. Unemployment insurance transac- 
tions in Gary rose from 1,500 to over 8,000 per week by the 
summer of 1958, when the first extended benefit program 
began. Employment in 1959 and 1960 never reached the 
level of 1957. This time there was no forgetting. The Gary 
office was processing almost 8 percent of the Indiana claims 
load—third highest in the State. The office was also third 
in population served—8.1 percent or 388,331 persons. 

The varicolored smoke from the mills still drifted across 
town in the summer of 1960. To the 178,000 inhabitants, 
the old landmarks were still there. Not visible, however, 
was a new element of change which had been creeping in 
almost unnoticed. A man might meet an acquaintance who 
would say, “I was laid off today. They started a new process 
in our department, and four of my gang are out.” Thus 
automation has joined “lack of business” in contributing to 
Gary’s unemployment. 

The cities of Gary, Hammond, and East Chicago comprise 
the hub of the Lake and Porter Counties metropolitan area. 
Within 15 miles is jammed a complex of steel making and 
finishing mills, industrial fabrication plants, and petroleum 
refining and byproduct units. 
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In March 1960, the total labor force was 220,000, with 4 
percent unemployed. By January 1961, area unemployment 
had grown to 9.9 percent or 21,800 persons. Some of the 
layoffs were ominously long. Approximately 4,000 area 
unemployment compensation claims were exhausted between 
August 1960 and the beginning of February 1961. 

The decline was felt even in the petroleum refining in- 
dustry, where 10 percent of the workers were released. 
About one-half of the 1,000 lesser skilled men involved 
were laid off because of production shortcuts. 

In Gary, unemployment insurance claims reached almost 
10,000 per week, and public relief agencies were thronged 
with the needy. Orval Kincaid, Director of the Gary Sub- 
District AFL-CIO Steel Workers, said that there were 
15,000 on layoff or employed only part time. 

Into this atmosphere of desperation came Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, then Secretary of Labor, to see for himself and to talk 
with the people. Accompanied by the Governor of Indiana 
and the Regional Director of BES, Mr. Goldberg held a 
public meeting with business leaders and interested citizens. 
He then came to the Gary office of the Indiana Employment 
Security Division where he talked with the claimants. He 
found that people out of work felt themselves trapped— 
they couldn’t afford to move or to stay. The lucky ones said, 
“By the time we pay the rent or pay on the mortgage, there 
is little money left for food and clothing from our unem- 
ployment compensation and supplemental unemployment 
benefit checks.” Those who had exhausted their claims told 
the Secretary, “We don’t know where to turn. Our reserves 
are gone, or almost gone, and we don’t want to lose our 
homes.” 

The Secretary saw enough to convince him that extended 
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unemployment compensation payments were needed here. 
The Governor promised to encourage the building of State 
roads in the area to provide some employment. Business- 
men forecast modest gains in the coming 4 months. 

President Kennedy signed Public Law 6, 87th Congress, 
“Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation Act,” 
on March 24, 1961. On April 10, the Gary local office 
began taking TEUC claims, and processed 7,394 transactions 
during April, 14,567 in May, and 10,007 in June 1961. Over 
three-quarters of a million dollars ($765,789) was added to 
the Gary economy by TEUC through June 1961. During 
May 1961, TEUC payments came within $45,000 of equaling 
regular unemployment compensation. During the same 
month, UC and TEUC payments totaled $817,556. Com- 
pare this with all wages paid by Gary’s 12 largest firms in 
May—$19,423,417, and it is apparent that the TEUC pro- 
gram aided recovery. 

From April 1961 through April 1962, TEUC claims in the 
Gary area averaged 5,390 per month, 25.8 percent of the 
total claims average of 20,928 per month. During the 15 
months of the TEUC program, the Gary office certified 
54,006 payments for a grand total of $1,561,592 in TEUC 
benefits. 

Looking back over the period of TEUC, and the period 
since that time, it is difficult to form conclusions which 
would aid in preventing such recessions, or end them 
quickly. 

Certainly the average worker feels frustrated and fearful. 
He may not be skilled, but he wants to work, and wonders 
why it is almost impossible to find work. The unemployed 
semiskilled or skilled worker, paying on his home and send- 
ing his children to school, does not want to tear up his 
family’s roots in the community. Even if he did, would he 
succeed on a new job? Would he get his equity for his old 


Arthur J. Goldberg, then Secretary of Labor, speaking to claimants in the Gary local office, February 10, 1962. 
Welsh appears to the right of the Secretary. 
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home and make a good deal for another in the new area? 
Or by moving, would he sustain a loss he could not recover? 

The industrialists and the businessmen, looking at unsold 
inventories, wonder how they can increase sales while 
cutting operating expenses—the latter action often leading 
to more layoffs. 

After some thought, the worker and the businessman 
arrive at the same solutions: (1) Let’s retrain our unem- 
ployed, and (2) Let’s get new industries to come to Gary. 

Taking action on the first solution, the citizens immedi- 
ately encounter the $64 quetsion: Retrain for what? With 
all the cooperation available, including the Government, it 
is impossible to retrain all unemployed. Incidentally, local 
industry has done considerable inservice training of its own 
workers who were capable of assimilating such instruction. 

As to the second solution, investigation shows that the 
Gary Chamber of Commerce has been actively seeking new 
industry for years—with meager success. Incredibly, busi- 
nesses do not want to locate near Big Steel, even though 
Big Steel has been supporting the Chamber of Commerce in 
this endeavor. 

There appears to be no simple solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem in Gary or elsewhere. Training may be 
given; new industries may be located in hardship areas; the 
risks of the movement of production labor may be insured; 
the Employment Service will do its best to place workers in 
related fields—yet some workers will remain unemployed. 
For this ever changing group, a permanent system of ex- 
tended benefits appears necessary, especially since more 
claims are now based on short-term employment. 

One claimant summed up the justification of the TEUC 
program when he told the writer: “I was down to 75 cents 
and looking for anything to do. That first extension check 
gave me new hope.” 


(Courtesy—-GARY POST-TRIBUNE) 


Indiana's Governor 





ounseling 


By ANTHONY FANTACI 

Chief, Division of Special Worker Services 
United States Employment Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 


Photo—NEWS DAY, Long Island 


HAT we are now concerning ourselves with the 

problem of counseling the long-term unemployed 
is partly a reflection of the new and expanded role of 
the Employment Service as the community manpower 
agency in contrast to its previous role as simply an 
employment exchange or employment center. It is 
a reflection, too, of national concern for adequate util- 
ization of all manpower resources—of the recognition 
that various factors in our economy can change a per- 
son, through no fault of his own, from a productive, 
efficient worker today to a potential “long-term unem- 
ployed” worker tomorrow. 

While the long-term unemployed are more apt to 
be over 45 years of age and in the semiskilled and un- 
skilled occupations, they are also found among the 
young; they are found within the whole range of oc- 
cupations; they are women as well as men; and they 
are nonhandicapped as well as handicapped. Grant- 
ing that economic and technological developments 
have been, directly or indirectly, largely responsible for 
their unemployment, these factors by no means can be 
held solely accountable for the long-term nature of 
their unemployment. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that provision of effective counseling and place- 
ment services, buttressed by the establishment of 
appropriate training facilities, can effectively reduce 
the ranks of the long-term unemployed and prevent 
extended unemployment among the recently unem- 
ployed or among new entrants into the labor market. 

It follows that there is both an immediate and a pre- 
ventive aspect to the problem of reducing long-term 
unemployment. In order to deal with the long-range 

preventive) as well as the immediate aspects of the 
problem, counseling, along with the Employment Serv- 
ice itself, has found that it must expand its role. 

While the essential nature of the service remains 
the same, whether the counseling and placement is 
done before, immediately after, or long after unem- 
ployment occurs, it will be helpful to group separately 
those counseling activities aimed at reemployment of 
the current long-term unemployed and those aimed 
at the prevention of future long-term unemployment. 
With respect to the former, counseling must concern 
itself with: 

1. Appraising the potentials of long-term unem- 
ployed applicants and assisting them in finding path- 
ways—including entering appropriate training or re- 
training—to employment. 

2. Motivating applicants, sometimes after months 
and even years of frustration and failure to find em- 
ployment, to want to take the steps that need to be 
taken. 

3. Appraising the potentials of jobseekers in de- 
pressed areas and developing inventories of potentials 
to help communities to attract new industries—based 
not merely on what these people have done in the past 
but upon what they can learn to do in the future. 

4. Establishing contact with and helping out-of- 
school, unemployed youth in the large metropolitan 
areas to seek and find suitable work opportunities, to 
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develop appropriate work attitudes and habits, and to 
make needed preparation to facilitate employment. 

In providing services that will help to avoid future 
long-term unemployment, counseling must concern 
itself with: 

1. Assisting presently employed persons who are 
about to be adversely affected by automation, plant 
closings, relocations, mergers, etc., to prepare for 
occupations for which they will be needed—before 
they lose their current jobs. 

2. Helping prevent school dropouts, with the re- 
sultant waste of manpower skills, among those who 
can profit from remaining in school; and providing 
adequate services to those who decide to leave school. 

3. Providing effective services to the newly unem- 
ployed, helping them to determine whether to shift to 
new occupations—and if so, to which occupations; 
helping them to avoid the futile search for work that 
is no longer available to them. 

In the rural areas, this means reaching out to them 
and helping them make the transition to urban 
employment. 

Perhaps most important of all, there must be 
concern for a continuing availability of employment 
counseling services at any point in the individual’s 
work life at which this service is needed, and the 
realization that this concern is not only—nor even 
mainly—with the young and the inexperienced, but 
with the experienced and the mature as well. 

There is ample evidence of the recognition of this 
expanded role of counseling by both the President of 
the United States and the Congress. The President’s 
Economic message of January 1961 called for ex- 
panded counseling and placement services for workers 
and for jobseekers in depressed areas and in rural 
areas of chronic unemployment, in the upper age 
brackets and among youth, and for those displaced by 
automation and technological change. His message 
also expressed concern for ailing communities and 
individuals suffering serious unemployment problems, 
and recognized counseling as playing a vital role in 
efforts to deal with these problems. 

Similarly, the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, the Area Redevelopment Act, and the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 make repeated references to 
the role of counseling in achieving the purposes of 
these Acts. 

Implicit in these references is the need for expanded 
counseling services for the long-term unemployed, with 
particular reference to adults as well as youth, and the 
assumption that providing counseling service (with 
its accompanying testing and followup services) will 
insure provision of quality service. 

The acts also recognize the need for specific and up- 
to-date labor market information which is necessary 
for determining: (1) Whether the applicant is in a 
“declining” occupation, or cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to find work in his usual occupation; (2) 
whether the applicant, after completing his training, 
can reasonably be expected to obtain suitable employ- 
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In the 50 States, the District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, there are about 1,900 State and local employ- 
ment security offices. 


ment in the occupation for which he is trained; (3 

whether the applicant’s present skills, or future skills 
acquired through training, can be used in another 
labor market; and (4) whether a training course is 
needed and should be set up. 

The determination of training needs and the pro- 
vision of training facilities to meet these needs under 
these Acts make it possible for the counselor, often 
for the first time, to provide a realistic counseling serv- 
ice to the applicant who formerly found all doors 
closed to him. Whereas before, an otherwise suitable 
vocational field might be closed to an applicant be- 
cause no suitable training course was available, now 
the counselor will find new training opportunities ap- 
pearing, and will have a new avenue available to him 
for establishing additional needed training courses. 
Perhaps for the first time, the counselor need not think 
only in terms of a job for the long-term unemployed 
worker that is at the same level as his previous job but 
also in terms of utilizing the potential abilities of these 
applicants through referral to specific training courses 
for which they qualify without regard to their previous 
occupational level. To the extent that this is done, 
applicants need no longer be bound to the occupa- 
tional levels to which chance and economic necessity 
may have consigned them, and it will be possible to 
upgrade the skills of the work force to better meet 
the higher level demands of our changing occupa- 
tions. 

Both the Manpower Development and Training 
Act and the Area Redevelopment Act are intended 
to benefit the long-term unemployed in particular, 
among whom will be found many applicants whose job 
search has been made difficult because of discrim. 
inatory requirements unrelated to job performance. 
For many potentially qualified older workers, handi- 
capped applicants, minority group applicants, and 
youth, the training opportunities made possible 
through Federal funds under these Acts represent a 
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long awaited and greatly needed means of learning 
skills that will enable them to compete on more equal 
terms for existing jobs and to overcome employer 
resistance based on prejudice or misinformation. 

These expectations can become realities for such 
applicants, and counseling of the long-term unem- 
ployed will become meaningful, if appropriate meas- 
ures are taken within the local office to insure their 
consideration for referral to available training courses 
and if they are referred to such courses in equitable 
numbers. 

Actually, employment service policy to promote em- 
ployment opportunity for all applicants on the basis of 
their skills, abilities, and job qualifications has par- 
ticular meaning and applicability to the selection and 
referral of applicants to training courses under the 
MDTA and ARA. The case for considering appli- 
cants for training under these Acts on the basis of their 
qualifications without regard to specifications concern- 
ing age, handicap, race, creed, or color, is as strong if 
not stronger than that for referral to job openings not 
involving such training. This is true because the 
training is provided with public funds for the benefit 
of the employer as well as the applicant. Obtaining 
employer understanding, before the training courses 
are set up, of Employment Service policy and practice 
in this respect and of the conditions under which the 
courses will be set up, is a necessary prerequisite to 
accomplishing the purposes for which the Acts were 
intended. 

The Employment Service, in light of the new 
demands made upon it by legislation and by social, 
economic, and technological developments, has taken 
steps to meet its new responsibilities in two major 
areas: staffing and research. In the field of staffing 
and staff development can be cited the additional 
funds for providing a substantial expansion in staff, 
the development and promotion of selection standards 
for counselors, the development of a program of out- 
service training for counselors to supplement the 
existing in-service training program, and the develop- 
ment and promotion of area counselor plans for pro- 
viding counseling services in small local offices. 
These represent significant advances, all of which af- 
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fect not only the quality of service to the long-term 
unemployed, but also our ability to take preventive 
actions to forestall long-term unemployment. For 
example, 36 States are now meeting, or are well on 
their way toward meeting, the counselor standards 
recommended by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice with an additional 12 States making substantial 
progress toward meeting these standards; about 1,600 
counselors from 48 States have attended counselor 
training courses at over 120 universities; and there 
are now over 70 area counselors in 22 States. 

The area of research in relation to the problem of 
counseling the long-term unemployed is not confined 
to research in counseling methods and _ techniques. 
Labor market research, as typified by the area skill 
surveys and their recently modified version, have a 
definite place as a tool for the counselor to use in help- 
ing the counselee. The same may be said of occupa- 
tional research, which is producing the new Diction- 
ARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES, including its Part ITT. 
with emphasis on worker traits, for use in counseling. 

Test research provides further meaningful assist- 
ance to the counselor, particularly in serving the older 
workers among the long-term unemployed. Such 
research tells us, for example, that while age curve 
studies show declines in average aptitude scores, as 
age increases, for all aptitudes except verbal aptitude, 
the individual differences in rates of change of apti- 
tude scores are likely to be substantial. This means 
that predictions about progress of change in aptitude 
scores with age for a particular individual are not 
appropriate. Perhaps more importantly, the research 
results indicate that many older individuals score 


higher than many younger individuals, despite the fact 
that average scores tend to decline with age. 

An area of research that is receiving increasing 
attention both within and outside the Employment 


Service is the area of group counseling. Experience 
indicates that group counseling can be particularly 
effective in helping applicants presenting such prob- 
lems as low morale or a defeatist attitude, reluctance 
to change even when change appears to be a necessity, 
or lack of motivation toward training or some other 
goal. The need for group counseling is usually identi- 


The expanded Counseling Section 
plays an important role in mak- 
ing high-quality placements and 
has done much to further em- 
ployer acceptance of ES services 
through its scientific selection of 
applicants for referral. 
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fied at some point in the individual counseling process 
and group counseling is often followed by subsequent 
individual counseling. In this sense, group counsel- 
ing may be looked upon as an extension of, or adjunct 
to, individual counseling, and as an additional tool to 
be used by the counse'or when the situation calls for it. 

The Employment Service is now conducting an ex- 
perimental project in group counseling in the Erie, Pa., 
local office to define more clearly the kinds of counsel- 
ing problems to which group counseling lends itself, 
and to determine the methods and techniques that 
effective in conducting group 


prove counseling 


sessions. It is clear even now that group coun- 
seling provides certain advantages that are highly 
significant in dealing with problems such as applicant 


attitudes and motivation. It provides a lifelike setting 
for making decisions; it gives the applicant an oppor- 
tunity to express his feelings and opinions freely; it 
provides an opportunity to give and to receive support 
from people with similar problems; it promotes a 
feeling of self-worth through acceptance of the appli- 
cant by his peer-group; it provides an opportunity to 
develop greater maturity through increased under- 
standing and acceptance of other people; and even the 
person who is not very verbal may benefit from others’ 
verbalizations. 

This and other techniques are being developed to 
counteract today’s problem of persistent unemploy- 
ment. While the problem encompasses considerations 
and actions by many organizations in our society, and 
is far from resolved, it presents no greater challenge 
than some problems that have preceded it. Just as 
from the Great Depression there emerged a new and 
expanded government concern for human welfare, and 
new forms of social insurance, so from the challenging 
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and baffling problem of persistent long-term unemploy- 
ment, many new and permanent advances may de- 
velop. Such advances are aiready becoming evident, 
growing out of actions already undertaken or planned, 
such as: 

1. A continuous flow of expanded local, State, and 
national occupational and labor market information 
up-to-date, meaningful, and reliable—for use by coun- 
selors, students, and others, such as we have never had 
before. 

2. Better methods for instructing and training adults 
for employment, as well as improvements in school 
curriculum for pupils planning to go to work that will 
equip them as well as possible for the jobs awaiting 
them. 

3. New methods and techniques for dealing with 
the complex problems of motivation, attitudes, work 
habits, and other internal factors interfering with max- 
imum use of one’s abilities. 

4. Greater understanding of the causes of unem- 
ployment, the effects cf automation and other occupa- 
tional and economic changes, and of what to do about 
them in order to minimize joblessness and at the same 
time insure maximum use of skills. 

In the meantime, we must realize that the widening 
role of counseling and the expectations of its accom- 
plishments by the general public have put public em- 
ployment service counseling in a national show window 
for all—professionals and laymen alike—to evaluate 
critically. If we are to pass this critical inspection, 
all that we have done until now to improve the selec- 
tion and preparation of competent counselors must be 
intensified. This includes development and adoption 
of adequate standards for counselor selection, provi- 
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sion of sufficient counselor staff, improved in-service 
training, stepped-up out-service training, and more 
careful evaluation and on-the-job assistance. 


tent to which we properly discharge our counseling 
responsibilities will determine, now and for the future, 
not only the quality and amount of assistance given to 


Our added responsibilities require no less than the 
highest possible caliber of employment counseling and 
It is no exaggeration to say that the ex- 


counselors. 


Uldene Neal Casey demonstrates her 
“frosting on the cake"’ placement made 
by the Bryan, Tex., office. 


‘THE Bryan, Tex., local office recently 
placed Mrs. Uldene Casey, age 49, of 
Calvert, Tex., on a managerial training 
program with Ferreri’s Triangle Res- 
taurant, one of the better eating estab- 


lishments in Bryan. The interviewers 
in Bryan refer to the placement as “the 
frosting on the cake”—and it is just 
that. 

This is the story of a persevering 


our applicants but also the status of the Employment 
Service itself as a major community resource for em- 
ployment counseling. 


“Frosting on the Cake” Placement 


applicant plus the wise use of reinter- 
viewing techniques that point up the 
importance of investigating the hobbies 
and interests of older workers who are 
being forced out of their usual occupa- 
tional field. It is also the story of an 
employer who knows how to use his 
local employment office, his local labor 
supply, and how to train his employees 
tc, do a most effective job. 

Mrs. Casey’s last position had been 
with a physician in the small town of 
Calvert. She had worked for the doc- 
tor as a combination office nurse and 
receptionist (no typing) and had done 
simple X-rays but was not a qualified 
technician. She was displaced upon the 
death of the doctor in September 1961. 

She had been employed in this posi- 
tion for 5 years. For 10 years before 
that, she had operated a small grocery 
store. She registered for work at the 
Bryan local office, but was not eligible 
for unemployment benefits. 

Mrs. Casey was referred to a position 
of laboratory technician at A & M Col- 
lege but did not meet the job qualifica- 
tions due to her limited background in 
laboratory techniques. Then, she was 
referred as a receptionist to a chiro- 
practor but again was not hired. She 


By ANNIE F. STALLINGS 
Interviewer, Bryan Local Office 
Texas Employment Commission 


applied on her own at both hospitals 
and at all of the clinics and physicians’ 
offices in Bryan but was not accepted 
due to her age and lack of typing 
ability. 

In a reinterview in September 1962, 
we learned that she did cake decorating 
as a hobby and was starting to decorate 
cakes commercially on a small scale for 
acquaintances in her home town of Cal- 
vert. She indicated a liking for this 
type of work along with catering. 

The interviewer called the owner of 
Ferreri’s Triangle Restaurant, who also 
does catering, and described the appli- 
cant to him. He was interested, inter- 
viewed Mrs. Casey, and hired her on the 
managerial training program. 

At the restaurant, Mrs. Casey has 
been in training as manager of the 
kitchen, and now is observing service 
portions for amount and attractiveness 
of the plate. Next, she will learn food 
buying. Mr. Ferreri said that although 
he has a pastry cook, he is having this 
trainee do the cake decorating. He has 
a new restaurant under construction in 
College Station which will be open for 
business in June 1963. He will transfer 
Mrs. Casey there as manager of one of 
the departments. 
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Employment Service 
Research 


By GABRIEL CHERIN 

Chief, Division of Labor Market Operations Research 
United States Employment Service 

Bureau of Employment Security 


N THE United States Erupioyment Service and af- 
filiated State Employment Services, a wide range 
of information is needed for establishing manpower 
programs and policies and for evaluating and admin- 
istering employment service operations at local, State, 
and national levels. These needs are met by data 
derived from regular operating reports, the labor 
market information program, and special research ac- 
tivities. Since its facilities reach into all of our local 
labor markets, the Employment Service has an oppor- 
tunity and indeed a responsibility to help solve the cur- 
rent problems emerging from the impact on the labor 
market of such factors as technological change, popu- 
lation growth, and the accelerated trend in urban 
growth. 

One of the most pressing issues facing those con- 
cerned with the employment service research program 
is the problem of the long-term unemployed. To 
meet this problem, a significant part of the employ- 
ment service research activities is being directed toward 
devising more effective tools and new techniques for 
serving the long-term unemployed. 

For these purposes, a number of different kinds of 
studies have been undertaken to obtain information 
on the various aspects of the problem. These may 
be grouped into three broad categories: (1) deter- 
mining appropriate action to help those who are al- 
ready among the long-term unemployed; (2) dealing 
with situations where technological changes or mass 
layoffs have occurred which could result in long-term 
joblessness; and (3) determining whether there are 
personal and economic factors associated with long- 
term unemployment which could be used to identify 
the potentially long-term jobless workers. 


1. Serving the Long-Term Unemployed 


In order to improve services to and employment 
prospects of workers who are already among the long- 
term unemployed, special projects such as the one in 
Detroit are being conducted to determine the most 
effective approach to meet the problem of the long- 
term unemployed. The projects may be described 
in summary form as involving intensive interviewing 
and counseling of the long-term unemployed to deter- 
mine the factors affecting their employability. These 
activities are not limited to the usual occupation and 
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experience information but also cover health, social, 
and related factors. Another aspect of the studies 
shows the need for remotivating the worker to con- 
tinue his job search. 

Closely related to this type of research are studies 
conducted by the Portland Community College in 
Oregon to assist unemployed workers in analyzing their 
work skills and in relating these skills to demands of 
the labor market. Workers were also assisted in pre- 
senting their personal qualifications to employers and 
in systematically searching for employment. It was 
found that a high proportion of those who received 
this type of assistance were able to find jobs on their 
own. 

Another type of research which has a bearing on 
assisting the long-term unemployed is the occupational 
needs surveys and related research on the supply and 
demand of workers in a labor market area. Some 140 
area skill surveys have been or are being conducted in 
43 States. These data are being utilized in determin- 
ing training needs in the Area Redevelopment and the 
Manpower Development and Training programs. 
Under these programs the long-term jobless workers 
are being trained for occupations and industries which 
have job opportunities. In addition, comprehen- 
sive analyses of the labor force in areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment are being developed to 
assist community and area redevelopment programs 
to attract new firms to these areas. 


2. Preventing Long-Term Unemployment 


Research and automation demonstration projects to 
assist the newly unemployed are a highly important 


aspect of the overall program to meet the problem of 
the potentially long-term unemployed. To the extent 
that these programs are successful, the magnitude of 
future long-term unemployment can be lessened 
significantly. 

A distinct feature of the automation situation often 
is that displaced persons must be given new occupa- 
tional orientation which involves interviewing, testing, 


The Guide to Local Occupational Information, recently 
issued by the United States Employment Service, pro- 
vides a convenient reference to local occupational re- 
ports prepared by affiliated State employment services 
The booklet is designed to promote wider acquaintance 
with and increased utilization of these labor market in- 
formation materials. 

The Guide—indicating local occupational reports de- 
veloped since 1956 under the Job Opportunities In- 
formation Program—is divided into four sections with 
the first two providing listings of reports by State and 
locality as well as by occupational group. Part III 
contains a listing, by State, of local job guides covering 
selected occupational or special worker groups, such as 
young workers. Part IV furnishes a listing of skill sur- 
veys by State and locality. 

Copies of this publication have been forwarded to 
all State agencies for local office use. A limited sup- 
ply of this Guide is still available and copies may bx 
obtained from the United States Employment Service 
of the Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 
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counseling, training, job development, and_ labor 
market analysis. The automation demonstration 
projects. therefore, involve intensive interviewing and 
counseling programs to obtain information on occu- 
pational patterns, training needs, skill requirements, 
job contents, and worker characteristics on a firm 
basis where labor saving machinery and systems are 
being installed. From these projects, new tools and 
techniques will be developed for use in employment 
service operations to minimize the impact of techno- 
logical changes on the labor market by providing 
specialized and improved services to workers displaced 
by these changes. 

Other activities in this area include: Obtaining 
advance notice of impending technological changes 
resulting in mass layoffs to identify the workers 
affected as soon as possible; working cooperatively 
with management and labor to determine the possi- 
bilities of transferring or retraining jobless workers for 
jobs within the firm; and seeking other jobs in the 
community or in nearby establishments, and, as neces- 
sary, referring workers for training. 

Another way in which employment service programs 
will assist in the prevention of long-term unemploy- 
ment is through the youth demonstration projects 
Such activities are underway in Newark, St. Louis, 
and Detroit. The research undertaken as a part of 
these projects will yield, for example, information 
about the occupations in which inexperienced young 
workers are most likely to find jobs and the employers 


who hire young people in these occupations. Infor- 
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mation will also be obtained regarding the extent of 
unemployment and the characteristics of school drop- 
outs and other hard-to-place younger workers. 


3. Identifying Potential Long-Term Unemployed 


Emphasis is also being given in employment service 
research to the problem of identifying those workers 
who will potentially be among the long-term unem- 
ployed. Many of these activities will overlap with 
those described in programs for the newly unemployed. 
For example, the occupational training needs survey, 
mentioned previously, can provide information to iden- 
tify declining as well as new or growing occupations. 
In this way, jobseekers can avoid, to the extent pos- 
sible, those occupations that have a diminishing de- 
mand and can seek those occupations for which future 
growth is indicated. 

Another approach to early identification of the 
potentially long-term unemployed is more emphasis 
at the local office level for quickly recognizing workers 
who have obsolete skills or personality problems and 
recommending appropriate ameliorative action which 
will permit these people to receive help with a mini- 
mum delay in obtaining a job. For example, in the 
Detroit study, assistance of other agencies such as social 
and health services which are outside the scope of the 
Employment Service was suggested to jobseekers re- 
quiring such attention. 


Research Outlook 


Although much research work is being done on the 
problem of long-term unemployed, it has not been 
sufficient to provide all the answers needed for this 
complex problem. During the ensuing year, it is 
essential that the results of the automation demonstra- 
tion projects and other studies relating to the long- 
term unemployed be integrated into employment 
service operations as rapidly as possible. The results 
of the demonstration projects provide a basis fot 
planning more extensive and intensive employment 
service actions on manpower problems arising from 
technological change and mass worker displacement. 

At the same time, because of the dynamic nature of 
our economy, gaps will be found in our knowledge ol 
the problem which will require further research. The 
specific nature of some of these projects may relate to 
more detailed studies than are now being undertaken 
to refine specific employment service tools. It may be 
found, for example, that intensive counseling such as 
that conducted on a project basis which has been 
successful in enhancing the individual’s employability 
is not feasible in actual operations because of work- 
load and cost factors. As this develops, additional 
research would be required to determine whether 
modified methods: would be feasible. 

There is evidence that projects of the type con- 
ducted in Detroit may provide valuable information 
on how to serve the long-term unemployed. It may 
be expected also that, because of differences in thi 
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industrial structure and social conditions in other 
areas of the country, it will not be possible to use the 
results of that study without adaptation. Develop- 
ment of such adaptation could very well require addi- 
tional research. 

University research activities could also make fur- 
ther contributions in this field of work. Studies relat- 
ing to attitude, effects of training, and other aspects 
of the long-term unemployed, such as social and health 
problems which restrict employability, could probably 
be conducted by colleges and universities. ‘Through 
the collective efforts of these special studies and dem- 
onstration projects, new tools and methods for em- 
ployment service operations should evolve which 
would make it possible to deal more effectively with 
the long-term unemployment problem. 


Unemployment Insurance 
Research 


By DANIEL N. PRICE 

Chief, Branch of Program Studies 
Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


HE marked growth of unemployment insurance 

research in the last few years has, in large part, 
been in response to a pressing need for more knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of the long-term. unem- 
ployed. The same widespread concern with the long- 
term unemployed which has resulted in enactment of 
the various governmental programs discussed else- 
where in this issue, has led to this call for an expanded 
research program. ‘Tied in closely with this effort is 
a desire (1) to find ways and means of maintaining 
the income of these workers; (2) to train, retrain, and 
relocate them in gainful employment; (3) to deter- 
mine who they are, their personal characteristics, fam- 
ily situation, and employment background; and (4 
to learn in what ways the present unemployment in- 
surance program could be made more effective. 

Research on the extent of responsibility of the ex- 
isting program and its relation to other forms of in- 
come maintenance is oriented chiefly around two im- 
portant questions: The extent of the presumed need 
of these workers for extended benefits, and the condi- 
tions which should govern their eligibility for such 
protection. 

This issue of the EMPLOYMENT SeEcuRITY REVIEW 
pays considerable attention to the economic back- 
ground of the groups generally affected by long-term 
unemployment, and to the economic and technological 
factors which have produced it. Descriptions of re- 
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cent steps toward solving the problem, together with 
an early analysis of their results, indicate that the mat- 
ter of income maintenance plays a prominent role 

Two Federal programs were confined exclusively 
to income maintenance—the Temporary Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1958 and the Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation Act of 1961. 
Also, a number of States now provide benefits in ex- 
cess of 26 weeks—either at all times or during reces- 
sion periods only. Three other Federal programs—the 
Area Redevelopment Act, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, and the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962—contain specific provisions for income main- 
tenance of the unemployed who are being trained or 
retrained for other jobs. 

A significant feature to emerge from these programs 
was the congressional mandate under Section 10 of 
the Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1961 for research on the personal charac- 
teristics, family status, and employment background 
of TEUC claimants. For its 1961-62 Family Char- 
acteristics Study, the Bureau of Employment Security, 
in cooperation with all the State employment security 
agencies, interviewed approximately 175,000 claimants 
in the course of 4 survey weeks from May 1961 to 
April 1962. 

In addition, the Bureau, with the cooperation of 13 
States, conducted an Adjustment and Resources Study 
on family income and financial readjustments of 
TEUC claimants during the period of their prolonged 
unemployment. These States also made supplemen- 
tary surveys of TEUC claimants following exhaustion 
of the TEUC benefits, and of the characteristics of 
beneficiaries currently insured under regular programs 
as compared with the TEUC beneficiaries. 

The extent of the data and the depth of analysis 
of these studies mark a notable advance for unemploy- 
ment insurance research. The first three of the BES 
reports on the Family Characteristics Study provide 
important data on the needs of the long-term unem- 
ployed for extended income, and on the extent of their 
present and prior attachment to the labor force. 
Study results also suggest areas for additional produc- 
tive research. 


Need for Income Maintenance 


The TEUC program focused on a number of aspects 


of the problem of long-term unemployment. The ex- 
tension of benefits for unemployed workers during an 
economic decline has been a recent approach, but it is 
only one of a number of possible approaches, and not 
a solution to all the problems of income maintenance 
for the long-term unemployed. 

One of the first problems raised in connection with 
establishment of the TEUC program was: “For whom 
should extended benefits be provided?” Accordingly, 
a major emphasis of the Family Characteristics Study 
was an investigation of the kinds of people who remain 
unemployed for long spells. It was necessary to find 
out if these claimants were heads of families for whom 
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the matter of income maintenance is particularly 
crucial; or working wives (whose role in the family 
structure is likely to be different from that of their 
husbands although not necessarily an unimportant 
role) ; or single persons living alone or in a family 
group in which other sources of income were intact. 

One of the most significant findings noted in the 
first report was that two-thirds of the long-term unem- 
ployed receiving TEUC benefits were the main support 
of their households. Another fourth of the total were 
found to be working wives living in families where 
someone else was the main support of the household. 

As a means of reflecting need for extended income 
maintenance, the family situation of the unemployed 
worker comes more and more to the forefront. Under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act, by 
and large, unemployed workers in training are eligible 
to receive training benefits only if they are heads of 
families. To determine the appropriateness of this 
restriction in an income maintenance program, more 
detailed knowledge is needed about unemployed 
workers’ family backgrounds, such as labor force par- 
ticipation of all family members, extent of pooling 
of income by individuals for household expenses, and 
the kinds of income besides wages available to families 
of claimants. These are areas in which data are not 
commonly available at present. However, a start has 
been made—in the Adjustments and Resources Study 
noted earlier here. Other studies are contemplated 
of separated Federal workers, and of recipients of in- 
terstate benefits which will provide information about 
worker mobility among the long-term unemployed. 
Experience with all these studies will supply useful 
data and will be helpful in guiding the methodology 
of other similar studies. 

One of the most controversial elements in the TEUC 
program was the inclusion of claimants who, along 
with extended unemployment insurance benefits, were 
receiving a pension, especially older “retired” persons. 
As a result, the TEUC Act provided that claimants 
who were receiving pensions from recent employers 
would have their weekly TEUC benefits reduced pro- 
portionately. The Family Characteristics Study re- 
vealed that relatively few claimants had their TEUC 
benefits reduced for this reason—4 percent in the first 
two surveys conducted—although 13 percent were re- 
ceiving some retirement pension (whether or not it 
affected their TEUC benefits). However, in situa- 
tions where a worker loses his job because of a com- 
pany’s mandatory maximum-age policy, his receipt of 
a pension does not in itself prove a lack of need for 
unemployment benefits. Information is needed about 
the income maintenance needs of unemployed pen- 
sioners and their labor force experience and other 
characteristics to make a realistic evaluation of their 
genuine interest in, and likelihood of finding, reem- 
ployment. 

In addition to research stemming directly from the 
TEUC Act, further research into the income main- 
tenance problems of long-term unemployed workers 
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has developed. For example, a study proposed by the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission involves 
an investigation in depth of the long-term unem- 
ployed from labor market areas undergoing differing 
degrees of economic hardship. 

In the Michigan study, comparison of characteris- 
tics is to be made of unemployed workers who are eli- 
gible for unemployment insurance and those among 
the unemployed who do not receive such income main- 
tenance protection. Significant patterns may be un- 
covered by investigation into differences among the 
long-term unemployed according to the environment 
in which they are unemployed, and according to their 
inclusion or exclusion from the unemployment insur- 
ance program. The importance of this type of re- 
search is evident from the current suggestions to 
provide extended unemployment insurance benefits for 
workers in specific geographic areas on the basis of an 
area’s degree of economic decline. The Area Rede- 
velopment Act, of course, already incorporates this 
concept in its broad program to improve economic 
conditions in depressed areas. 


Labor Force Attachment 


Under the unemployment insurance system, a work- 
er’s eligibility for benefits hinges primarily on whether 
he is attached to the labor force at the time he is seek- 
ing benefits, that is, whether he has worked, is able to 
and wants to work, and can be considered to be suffer- 
ing a loss of wages from a temporary lack of job oppor- 
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tunity. In programs; for extended unemployment 
insurance benefits and other income maintenance pro- 
grams for the long-term unemployed, this matter of 
the true work force status of the claimant is even more 
germane. If he has been without a job for many 
weeks, perhaps months, is the unemployed worker still 
in the labor force, or is he no longer interested in find- 
ing reemployment? 

One way of gaining insight into this problem was 
undertaken as part of the TEUC Family Characteris- 
tics Study. In addition to information on personal 
and family characteristics, the study examined the 
recent work experience of TEUC claimants. Claim- 
ants were asked for a month-by-month accounting of 
their work pattern over a recent 3-year period. Iden- 
tified were: Months of full-time or part-time employ- 
ment, months of unemployment, months in which 
unemployment insurance benefits were received, and 
the number of occasions on which benefits were used 
up completely. Other information for each claimant 
interviewed was obtained from available unemploy- 
ment insurance records, such as weekly benefit amount, 
date last job ended, total number of weeks (potential 
and actual) of benefits under the TEUC program, the 
claimant’s primary occupation, and industry of his last 
employer. 

Analysis of the employment history of long-term 
unemployed workers has bearing on unemployment 
insurance in yet another fashion. One proposal re- 
cently submitted to the Congress for improving the 
unemployment insurance program was to increase the 
duration of benefits for workers who have demon- 
strated a background of long and steady work expe- 
rience. Under this proposal, the unemployment 
insurance program could accommodate itself to long- 
term unemployment in industries and areas undergoing 
economic decline because of such factors as automa- 
tion. Insight obtained from study of employment 
patterns of the unemployed workers will be an integral 
part of appraising this approach to extended duration. 

Besides revealing income maintenance problems of 
workers 2nd their families during periods of unemploy- 
ment, study of the family background of unemployed 
workers can give perspective and broader understand- 
ing of the question of the labor force attachment of 
the unemployed. This side of research into family 
and other characteristics was one of the emphases of 
a study by the Vermont Department of Employment 
Security in 1962, when TEUC claimants in the Fam- 
ily Characteristics Study who were working wives were 
reinterviewed, and data were collected about their 
family role as wage earners. Information was ob- 
tained about the personal, family, and economic char- 
acteristics of these married women workers. Study 
of special groups of unemployed workers such as these 
can enhance the factual basis needed for developing 
unemployment insurance programs toward protecting 
claimants with long spells of joblessness. 

Labor force attachment of long-term unemployed 
workers can be examined in a way that, in some re- 
spects, is more fundamental than that measured by 
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their recent work history or family situation. A vari- 
ety of information can be gathered about claimants 
to reveal what happens to them after they use up their 
unemployment benefits. How long does it take “ex- 
haustees” to become reemployed? How many of them 
drop out of the labor force? Do they accept jobs at 
lower levels of skill and pay after they no longer have 
unemployment insurance protection? Answers to such 
questions may lead to a concrete picture of the prob- 
lem facing long-term unemployed workers and the 
suitability of income maintenance programs to help 
them. 

One of the techniques for exploring this area in 
recent years has been “Post Exhaustion” studies of the 
experience of regular unemployment insurance recip- 
ients, conducted by a number of States in cooperation 
with the BES. These studies have shown that sig- 
nificant proportions of claimants are back at work 
within 2 to 4 months after exhausting benefits and 
that relatively few dropped out of the labor force.’ 
The main element in this type of study is the gather- 
ing of information about labor force status of workers 
at periodic intervals after they have used up all their 
unemployment benefits. Such a study can be a use- 
ful way to relate knowledge about long-term unem- 
ployment to the unemployment insurance program. 
An example of this study method is incorporated in 
the TEUC research program. The same 13 States 
that participated in the Adjustments and Resources 
Study mentioned above also conducted a study on 
labor force status of claimants 3 months after they 
exhausted their TEUC benefits. The findings from 
this study should be particularly interesting and sig- 
nificant in providing information about the labor force 
situation of workers who were still unemployed after 
drawing their regular unemployment benefits followed 
by up to 13 weeks of extended benefits. 


1“Experience of Claimants Exhausting Benefits Under Un- 
employment Insurance,” Bureau of Employment Security, 
December 1958. 
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A revised Guide for the Conduct of Post Exhaustion 
studies, issued by the Bureau in 1960, makes allow- 
ance for further detail in the data by incorporating as 
part of the study a personal interview with a worker 
at the time he files for his last benefit check. Two and 
four months later the worker is sent a mail question- 
naire. Unlike the earlier study approach, which was 
largely confined to current employment and unem- 
ployment status, the mail questionnaire attempts to 
explore—in limited fashion—some of the circum- 
stances surrounding reemployment. On the 4-month 
questionnaire, the respondent is asked to compare his 
current job (if he has one) with his past job. Such 
information may give some indication of adjustment 
in the outlook on job suitability elements (wage levels, 
skill levels, and other conditions) that may hold sig- 
nificance for the unemployment insurance view on 
long-term unemployment. 

This area of research may be especially valuable in 
answering questions about the labor force attachment 
of particular groups of long-term unemployed work- 
ers. For example, an acknowledged and growing 
problem related to extending unemployment insur- 
ance for workers with long spells of unemployment is 
that of the older worker. He may have greater diffi- 
culty in finding reemployment than his younger 
counterpart; hence there may be some uncertainty as 
to whether an extension of unemployment benefits 
will be an effective bridge between jobs for the older 
worker or simply provide a few more weeks of income 
replacement which will still be followed by an indefi- 
nite continuation of unemployment. Another com- 
plicating factor with respect to unemployed older 
workers is the receipt of pensions (noted earlier) by 
some of them. 


Future UI Research 


In summary, the TEUC research program—in it- 
self a major step in exploring the relationships 
between long-term unemployed workers and unem- 
ployment insurance—will no doubt give impetus for 
further inquiry into many other aspects of this subject. 
Noted below are a few vital areas that offer great 
potential for future research. 

One area cited in a BES statement on suggested 
future research is the development of a study proce- 
dure to examine characteristics of the persistently 
unemployed. ‘The Bureau expects to develop such a 
study outline, perhaps combining an intensive inter- 
view with the claimant at the time he files for his last 
weekly benefit, with followup mail interviews, or home 
interviews, or both, to give longitudinal information. 
Various possible subject matter areas are suggested, 
such as detailed characteristics information to shed 
light on the worker’s labor market status, and income 
and expenditures data to explore the significance of 
long-term unemployment in relation to the living 
conditions of the worker and his family. Whatever 
the precise methodology developed, it is evident that 
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there is a great need for such information and that 
the need will continue to increase. 

Another area for future research relates io data 
already available from the TEUC research program 
that is, a detailed critical analysis of data on claim- 
ants receiving extended benefits. For example, al- 
though the family status grouping was central to the 
Family Characteristics Study, cross classification be- 
tween other characteristics might be explored. Many 
significant relationships can be uncovered by grouping 
the data by economic area, and by region and labor 
market area. Another possible type of analysis would 
involve examination of subgroups of claimants such 
as those from a particular age group or occupational 
background. These are only a few possible uses. 

Research on the long-term unemployed in relation 
to income maintenance programs still remains largely 


to be done. There remains a vast area of possibilities 
for the analysis of accumulated data by individuals 
and groups associated with, for example, nonprofit 
research organizations, universities, labor unions and 
business organizations, and others. 

The future role of unemployment insurance, as 
well as other income maintenance programs with re- 
spect to the long-term unemployed, can be determined 
most wisely if thorough understanding is gained not 
only about who these people are, but also what there 
is about them that puts them in this group, what their 
work force status is, and what their income mainte- 
nance needs are. The Bureau on its own, and in 
cooperation with others, will continue to plan for and 
conduct research on the long-term unemployed and to 
encourage such research outside the Bureau. 


Retraining Brings Her Own Beauty Salon* 


T’S QUITE a switch from packing 
faw meat products to pampering 
milady’s tresses. But it’s a shift that has 
been made by one South Omaha woman 
who spent 14 years in the Cudahy Co.’s 
plant before her job was affected by the 
machines which have invaded the pack- 
ing industry. 

In early September, Mrs. Leonard 
Ellis opened her own beauty shop in 
her home. It was the result of nearly 
a year of study and effort, in which she 
was aided by the program which has 
been set up by Cudahy, the Packing- 
house Workers of America, and the 
Nebraska Division of Employment. 

Mrs. Ellis was one of the first laid off 
when Cudahy opened its new highly 
automated plant. She also was one of 
the first to apply for and to begin train- 
ing for a new type of work. 

It wasn’t a completely new venture 
for Mrs. Ellis. She had long been in- 
terested in hairdressing and had taken 
some training in the field. But being 
the wife of a disabled veteran and the 
mother of two daughters, now aged 21 
and 22, she had been required to con- 
centrate on her work in the canning 
room at Cudahy’s. 

The end of her 14 years at the plant 
opened the way for her to complete her 
training and get into her own business. 

After testing and counseling by the 
Division of Employment, she was ap- 
proved for retraining and submitted her 


* As reported in the South Omaha Sun. 
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request for aid from the Cudahy Auto- 
mation Fund. Her application was 
approved quickly and she entered train- 
ing as soon as possible. 

While studying, she also was helped 
by unemployment compensation funds 
She had 3 weeks of benefits remaining 
when she completed her course. But 
even with all that help, to open a new 
shop takes much more. 

Mrs. Ellis found that she had to spend 
some $2,500 to turn her basement into 
a salon and had to come up with some 
$800 more to buy all the equipment 
that goes with modern cosmetology. 

She had stubbornly held off collect- 
ing her severance pay from Cudahy and 
now finds that it will be a great help 
in paying some of the bills. 

Mrs. Ellis’ problems are similar to 
those of any other person just starting 
out in business—it takes a while to get 
established. But she reports that her 
first week was successful and she hope- 
fully looks forward to _ continued 
success. 

One of her first customers was Mrs. 
Yvonne Karbowski who heads the re- 
training projects for the Division of 
Employment. 

Mrs. Karbowski saw more than just 
the ability to switch from handling 
packing crates to deftly and delicately 
wielding a comb. 

“There’s been a complete change in 
personality. When Mrs. Ellis first came 
to us, she was timid and lacked self- 


confidence. But now there is no evi- 
dence of lack of confidence. She be- 
lieves in herself. Her success is the 
best endorsement we have for our pro- 
gram,” Mrs. Karbowski declared. 

The new career has made Mrs. Ellis 
forget about her apprehensions when 
she was laid off from Cudahy. 

“This is a completely new world for 
me, one which I enjoy immensely. 
Sure, I miss Cudahy and the people 
who work there. But I can’t say that 
I regret being let out. Maybe it was 
for the best.” 





In Europe. . 


Britain’s Long-Term Unemployed: 


Income Maintenance and Training Aspects 


Income maintenance.—The United Kingdom has 
two systems which provide income maintenance for the 
unemployed. One is an insurance scheme providing 
benefits for “short-term” unemployment as a matter of 
right to individuals who meet the qualifying conditions. 
The other is a national scheme of general assistance to 
all needy persons, including supplementation of unem- 
ployment benefits when necessary, based on a liberal 
needs’ test—liberal in the sense that some of the condi- 
tions commonly associated with the needs’ tests here 
are considerably modified. This latter scheme is sepa- 
rately administered, although local national assistance 
authorities have close contact with local employment 
offices. Assistance given through national assistance 
includes cash grants, training for unemployed workers, 
and other forms of aid. 

The present scheme of national assistance was estab- 
lished by the National Assistance Act of 1948 which 
marked the culmination of nearly 30 years of patch- 
work efforts to use the unemployment insurance system 
to meet the needs of the long-term unemployed. These 
efforts are associated mainly with the periods of high 
unemployment experienced during the 1920’s and 
1930’s. The Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920 
had barely begun operating when unemployment 
among insured workers began to rise steadily. Starting 
with 1921, a series of enactments extended duration of 
benefits in successive stages, relaxed qualifying’ re- 
quirements, and authorized the borrowing from the 
Exchequer to cover the increased costs. Continued 
liberalization and heavy borrowing led to budget bal- 
ancing difficulties. By 1931, benefit payments to indi- 
viduals who failed to meet regular eligibility require- 
ments had begun to be based on a needs’ test. 

The broad outlines of the present schemes in the 
United Kingdom emerged with the Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 1934. This Act followed the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance calling for a national system of unem- 
ployment allowances, based on a needs’ test strictly 
imposed and especially designed for the able-bodied 
unemployed. The Commission had urged such a sys- 
tem to pretect the unemployment insurance system 
during a depression from pressures to extend it beyond 
its specific purpose—to pay benefits as a matter of right 
for a limited period subject to specified conditions. 
The Unemployment Assistance Act of 1934 was re- 
placed by the National Assistance Act of 1948 (dis- 
cussed in the first paragraph above). The latter also 
replaced all prior poor law legislation. 

Training.—As early as 1928 the British Ministry of 
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Labour set up training programs in connection with an 
organized transfer of young unemployed coal miners 
from depressed areas. These programs, later extended 
to workers from the cotton textile industry, were only 
moderately successful and were curtailed in 1931 due to 
a severe decrease in placement opportunities. After 
1936, the transfer program was reactivated and almost 
125,000 trainees were moved from depressed areas to 
new jobs elsewhere as the Nation’s armaments program 
expanded. 

In the post war period, under the provisions of the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944 and the 
Employment and Training Act, 1948, the Ministry of 
Labour has provided training for disabled persons, 
ex-service personnel, and others who were in need and 
are found suitable for such training. Under the train- 
ing schemes, intensive practical courses, designed to fit 
trainees for employment requiring a substantial degree 
of craft skill are given for periods of 6 to 12 months. 
Emphasis is given to training in shortage occupations. 
The courses are prepared in consultation with workers 
and employers in industry, and the instructors are 
craftsmen drawn from industry. Maintenance allow- 
ances and transportation costs are paid to trainees and 
tools, equipment, and materials are provided by the 
government. From 1945 to the end of 1957, almost 
150,000 persons completed these training courses. Of 
these, 80 percent were placed in employment immedi- 
ately on completion of their courses, and an additional 
12 percent shortly after course completion. 

Training was carried out at specially organized gov- 
ernment training centers, at technical and commercial 
colleges, and in employers’ establishments. Special 
residential establishments were provided for training 
the seriously disabled. In 1947, at the peak of the pro- 
gram, 83 government training centers were in opera- 
tion offering training facilities for over 30,000 persons, 
in addition to those provided by technical schools and 
employers. According to the Ministry of Labour, 
materials shortages and reduced production in some 
industries have, in recent years, severely limited pros- 
pects for employment of trainees. Consequently, train- 
ing has been suspended for ablebodied applicants in 
many trades and reduced in others. Despite reduc- 
tions, at the end of 1957, there were 14 government 
Training Centers in operation offering instruction in 
44 different trades. About 5,400 men and women com- 
pleted courses of training during the year. 

From: Persistent Unemployment—Problems and 
Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, October 1959. 
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